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PRINCESS MARGARET made the gossip-columnists 


— Portrait of the Week— The Spectator 


look even more inept at their dingy trade than - 6871 Established 1828 
ysual when her engagement was announced to a 
young man that none of them had even hinted at FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 1960 
as a starter. A number of amateur journalists 
IN suddenly recalled how well they had known, and 
4 how highly they had esteemed Mr. Armstrong- Portrait of the Week 307 Oey reviews by Stephen Potter, Christopher Hill, 
es, and—it seemed—that they had always | pg ' John Wain, D. W. Brogan, Ronald Bryden, Mark 
yee nim “Tony.” jase over Apex 307 Boxer, Karl Miller 326-330 
calle vi a Room at the Top Richard Bailey BY Mr. A SOc Geite Mite 6 
r. At jf % s - s é. 
When Greek Meets Grivas Cyril Ray 310 ' sarees ba — espn ngs ead 
THE LABOUR PARTY again fell out in public—this | Half Circle Jan Gilmour i atimeaaab ecm “aes oni 
time in the House of Commons over the defence One Called Smug Monica Furlong 315 Company Notes 332 


debate, during which Mr. Gaitskell, Mr, Shinwell 
and Mr. Strachey all set about each other, and 
Mr. Soames laughed to:see such fun. Sir.Anthony Theatre Alan Brien 320 ~+«=For Hampshire Hogs Raymond Postgate 333 


Letters 317 Roundabout Katharine Whitehorn 332 





Eden published what he heen cr me Television Peter Forster 321 Consuming Interest Leslie Adrian 334 
Suez affair, and Mr. Watkinson, the Minister o _ i 292 " as 

Defence, opined in the House of Commons that cana eed Quigly ae Wine of the Week Cyril Ray 334 
‘before long’ we would have ‘a perfect assault Music David Cairns 322 Crossword 334 
force.’ In Trafalgar Square, Sir Oswald Mosley Books: Cartoons and illustrations by Timothy Birdsali, Quentin 
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of the supporters of the boycott of South African 
goods. The Local Government Commission 
recommended a number of changes in the admini- 
strative structure of the Midlands, including the B A sy E O V E R A P E xX 
merger of the counties of Rutland and Leicester- 
shire. Mr. David Davenport-Handley, chairman 





of the Rutland magistrates, said that the people HE news that the Germans were looking for But in fact we have not listened to anybody; 

of his county would fight the proposal ‘to ‘the A ‘ and the d : : 

last rut.’ bases in Spain should have caused rueful and the epressing consequences can be read in 
* amusement; instead, the reaction here was hys- the reports of this week’s Defence debate in the 


terical—where it was not sanctimonious. Yet the Commons, and in the strictures on defence 
THE “9 ae OF panne ae struck by its | Government has known for some time, as expenditure by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
second cycione in six weeks and its worst since . : ; ici 
) , . neral. ‘ 

1892: at least ten killed. Agadir was destroyed Selwyn Lloyd admitted = the Commons, that Ge = & emp © ah. Os ey oe 
by the worst earthquake recorded since the city Western Germany would like to have supply bases fighting power of our armed forces whether, as 
of Lisbon fell down in 1757: probably some there. The charge that the Germans’ behaviour Harold Watkinson said in the House, our men are 
thousands dead, and tens of thousands more | was secretive and underhanded, can hardly be . worth two or three conscripts, even German con- 
trapped or homeless. Mr. Chou En-lai accepted made to stick—especially as General Norstad scripts, or whether, as he sought in Hansard to 


Mr. Nehru’s invitation to Delhi to talk about the : : ioe 
disputed frontier between India and China, and | Seems to have known for even longer. Nobody in appear to have said, that there are qualities not 


Mr. Khrushchev said that those two and other | NATO disputes that the Germans need bases out- 
Asian countries should be represented at future | side their own territory. Why should it be any 
summit conferences, Britain, France and the more morally reprehensible of them to turn to 


United States proposed to fly supply planes at . Page . 
over 10,000 feet along the air corridors to Berlin, Spain than it is for the Americans, who already 


and the Russians said they mustn’t. The Yugo- | have bases there, of a much more substantial kind 
slay Government released two elderly Social | than those that Herr Strauss was after? It has 
Democrats after only two years of much longer | peen the Americans, after all, who have done 
sentences they hi " i : es ‘ m 
mae Sey tae bees senses Ey Serene most to bolster up financially the regime in 


% against the regime. Sir Roy Welensky revealed to : “ ‘ 
a Daily Express correspondent that a province | Spain, and President Eisenhower has only 
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2 of the Belgian Congo, soon to become indepen- | recently paid a ceremonial visit to General 
F dent, will secede in order to adhere to the Federa- | Franco. Mr. Tom Driberg seems particularly 
a tion. Vauxhall Motors announced that they would wrong-headed to argue, as he has done in 
A set up a plant by the waters of Mersey, the » 2 hti f th 
@ | World Bank said that all was set for an Indian- | Reynolds News, that it is naughtier of the 
2 Pakistani agreement on the waters of Indus, | Germans to flirt with Franco than it is for the 
and the Arab League Council expressed concern | Americans, because the Americans have twice in 
er what Israel was up to with the waters of our time fought for democracy, whereas the 
ordan, ° 4 
ve Germans never have. Surely it is the self- 
proclaimed democrats who ought to know better? 
SEVEN HUNDRED MEN AND WOMEN set off to walk No doubt it would be nicer and tidier if 
te — o ——— a —_ Lee as @ | Western Germany looked to members of NATO 
ment on the reliability o ritis allways, . . ; 
but for the greater glory of Mr. Billy Butlin and for places in which we epeenen ner Onees, but 
the chance of a £1,000 prize. The Treasury an- where? The most sensible suggestion has come 
nounced that there would be more money for the from Dr. Adenauer himself who, pigheaded 
“ and Mr. Alexander Maitland, QC, gave | though he is in his diplomatic dealings, and auto- 
ait a million pounds’ worth of assorted nine- | cratic in his domestic politics, is hardly the 
teenth- and twentieth-century French paintings to A : f 
the National Gallery of Scotland. Sgt. Elvis Prussian war-lord hell-bent ele = = 
Presley, a former entertainer, held a press con- | that some of our leader-writers seem to be making 
ference to mark his withdrawal from the military | him out to be. He has pointed out that his 
life, and said that ‘the Army has done wonders | Government has constantly urged on NATO, in 
for me.’ Among the wonders: sixty mili- 


tary policemen to line the routé to his press con- speeches and = memoranda, that the organisa- 
ference, and comrades-in-arms to hand out photo- | tion of supplies (which means the organisation 
graphs and biographies of the sergeant to the | of supply bases) should be a NATO and not a 
reporters. In the Blantyre inquiry a witness | national responsibility. If we had listened to 


recalled that Africans bearing banners said : . i 
‘ ; . ee be nagging at 
Orton Chirwa isn’t everybody: we're the Bow him earlier we should not need to — 
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possessed by conscripts at all. Admirable though 
these qualities may be, it cannot be disputed that 
our conventional forces are weaker today even 
than they were four years ago. The recruiting pro- 
gramme has been a failure—as we predicted; the 
only way in which the plan to abandon conscrip- 
tion can be adhered to is by frequent pay 
increases—the last of them being announced 
with unhappy timing in the thick of the railway 
dispute. Certainly our contribution to NATO, 
either actual or potential, is not so lavish that we 
can afford to complain when the Germans try to 
step up their own NATO efforts. 

The nuclear situation is even more depressing. 
As the Auditor-General shows, huge sums have 
been wasted (original estimate, £8 million: cost 
to date, £110 million) on guided missiles. Their 
production has been so interrupted by delays that 
they have never been made operational before 
they have become obsolete. Now, the Govern- 
ment is faced with the fact that it can no longer 
go ahead with a comprehensive nuclear pro- 
gramme which would embrace both land-based 
and submarine-based missiles; it simply cannot 
afford to. The sensible answer would be to 
abandon both, and accept a Western strategy in 
which Britain renounces her pretensions to be a 
nuclear power in her own right. Failing this, the 
sub. missile idea is obviously the right one. To 
abandon the old land-based missile project, 
though, would be embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment (and to Mr. Sandys); it would be made to 
look very silly when the accounts revealed so 
many millions written off as wasted expense. Yet 
Mr. Watkinson may come to regret that he did 
not take the step: for with the Labour Party as 
divided as they were on Tuesday, he could have 
got away with anything. 


Junking the Rubric 
HE current anti-Gaitskell line on the Left is 
(as Tom Baistow puts it in our correspon- 
dence columns) ‘that by the time—perhaps un- 
comfortably nearer than we think—Russia is a 
serious competitor in vital export markets the 
current bickering about public ownership will 


, Seem as quaint as the chimney-boy controversy.” 


~ 
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It will; but not for the reason Mr. Baistow hopes. 
Public ownership is not a Socialist device. It was 
known in Britain long before what passes for 
Socialism here today was ever heard of. Conserva- 
tives have long accepted that-all industries have to 
be subjected to some State control, and some 
industries to a lot of State control—either because 
private enterprise lacks the means to develop 
them, as in the case of nuclear power; or because 
of the public service element which makes them 
unprofitable, as in the case of the railways. 
Even in industries which are outwardly run by 
private enterprise, the degree of State control 
today. direct and indirect, is such that if any 
Conservative had suggested it thirty years ago he 
would have been denounced as a bolshie in dis- 
guise. The Left is under the happy illusion that the 
successes Of public ownership elsewhere will 
ultimately justify their campaign to retain Clause 
Four of the party constitution. But while they are 
wrangling over Clause Four, Conservative 
Ministers are quietly using their powers—in the 
aircraft industry, for one: and in the direction of 
new factories to depressed areas—to get on with 


the job. while the Opposition tears itself to pieces. 

True, there is an emotional bias against 
nationalisation on the Conservatives’ side, but this 
evidently is easily overcome whenever the need 
is thought to have arisen. Their real objection 
to nationalisation is not that it is wicked but that 
it is inefficient. They want to complete the hand- 
ing back of steel to private enterprise for much the 
same reason that ICI, say, likes to break itself 
up into small and largely self-governing units; 
because it works better that way. If it didn’t, they 
wouldn't. 


First Crocus 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer, contemplat- 
te his Budget, receives even more gratuitous 
advice than Princess Margaret contemplating 
matrimony; and among the earliest with their 
advice are the-great industrial institutions. The 
first crocuses are not long out before the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, the National Union of 
Manufacturers, and the Trades Union Congress 
have sent their long, varied and conflicting 
exhortations to the Treasury. The Chancellor 
might well reply that these bodies are much less 
eager to take his advice—on price reductions, for 
example, or wage restraint—than to offer their 
own. Still, Mr. Amory probably finds their state- 
ments useful, as a handy guide to current thought. 

Admittedly, Mr. Amory presides regularly over 
the National Production Advisory Council on 
Industry, which is attended by the élite of British 
industry; his finger should already be on the 
pulse. But the strange thing about this body is 
that its reactions to Mr. Amory’s quarterly ser- 
mon are quite unpredictable. The atmosphere 
is just not right for economic hatchetwork. 
The members are reminiscent of those Dicken- 
sian parliamentarians who could ‘hear, hear’ at 
the mention of Pitt’s name without troubling to 
wake up—the magic name today being ‘produc- 
tivity.” 

This pre-Budget advice therefore has its value. 
Most of it is predictable, if one looks back at last 
year’s statements. The employers’ bodies are 
worried about surtax, and the TUC is obsessed 





THE BBC AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Some months ago there was a protracted 
correspondence in our columns on the 
subject of the BBC’s Yugoslav services. 
Some of the allegations made, and not 
answered, were disturbing; but as we heard 
that a question had been put down on the 
subject in the Commons, and that an in- 
quiry had been promised, we closed the 
correspondence and awaited the ministerial 
reply. When it was given, last month, it was 
obvious that Mr. Robert Alian had either 
not studied the evidence available or was 
deliberately stalling; to say, as he did, that 
the service is successful ‘in its purpose of 
getting British news and views to a very 
large number of Yugoslav listeners’ may be 
true, but what news? And whose views? 
As it now appears that neither the BBC 
nor the Government has any intention of 
replying to any of the criticisms put for- 
ward, backed with specific examples, by our 
correspondents, we propose next week to 
publish a memorandum on the subject, 
setting out the charges in detail. 
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with purchase tax on pots and pans. But there 1s 
no rule which says one must stick closely to the 
Budget, and in recent years the TUC presented 
an economic State of the Nation message, speak- 
ing severely to Mr. Amory about the failure of his 
price-cutting exhortations. This part is light- 
hearted, but what is a little more worrying is 
the warning that the Chancellor should continue 
with his attempts to get prices down, on the 
ground that the ‘unions are bound to take account 
of price movements in framing wage applications.’ 

On the surface, the Government's appeals for 
the fruits of higher investment and higher pro- 
ductivity to be passed on in lower prices have been 
singularly unsuccessful. It is therefore natural that 
the unions—who discovered about six months 
later than the rest of us that lower prices would 
help their members—should be irked. But it is 
nonsense to suggest that this will be a major 
factor in deciding on wage claims this year. The 
union conferences are going to produce demands 
for higher wages whatever the Chancellor does in 
his Budget and whatever happens to retail prices. 

Yet there is a certain rough reality in the 
TUC’s warning. Wage demands will be made 
whatever the economic climate: but the deter- 
mination with which they are pursued next 
autumn and winter will depend largely on what 
happens to prices in the months following the 
Budget. This is something Mr. Amory will have 
to ponder when he is deciding what his Budget 
will contain. 


The Inquisitors 

HE discourse on brainwashing given by Dr. 

Alexander Kennedy, Professor of Psychologi- 
cal Medicine at Edinburgh University, to the 
Royal Institution has attracted less attention than 
it deserves; if the Science Correspondent of the 
Observer had not picked it up it might have gone 
unnoticed, particularly as the papers, for the 
second weekend running, had little space left for 
this or any other such subject. According to Dr. 
Kennedy brainwashing was developed in Britain 
during the war to extract confessions from spies. 
The techniques used appear to have resembled a 
cross between those described by Arthur Koestler 
in Darkness at Noon and by Nigel Dennis in 
Cards of Identity; but the exact details cannot 
be given for ‘security’ reasons. It’ is not the first 
time, nor will it be the last, that security has been 
invoked to prevent discreditable procedures from 
being made public; if Dr. Kennedy’s account is 
correct, it is clear that the authorities here were 
employing the same odious methods that aroused 
such angry reaction here wher they were used 
by the Chinese in thé Korean war. The only 
difference appears to be that compared to our 
brainwashers the Chinese do not seem to be very 
good at the job. It would be interesting to know 
who the grand inquisitors were, here. Who 
thought up the procedure? Who authorised it? 
And who was responsible for its execution? 


Lust for Persecution 


HE editor of the Cambridge newspaper 
Varsity deserves to be congratulated; he has 
managed to extract a statement from the Chair- 
man of the Appointments Board about the report 
of the recent inquiry into allegations of anti- 
Semitism. With that fine arrogance which 
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characterises university bodies, the Board had 
apparently thought no public pronouncement 
would be required. The Chairman, Sir George 
Thomson, has now admitted ‘it was probably a 
mistake not to make a statement before’; but few 
signs of contrition appear in his rather petulant 
letter to Varsity. If he really hopes Jewish students 
will now use the Board with confidence, why 
doesn’t he insist on the publication of the report? 

His own apologia based on it is not entirely 
reassuring. For example, he points out that the 
anti-Semitic remarks the Spectator quoted (whose 
existence is now formally admitted) did not 
appear in the Board's letters; only in ‘notes hastily 
scribbled for the officers’ own use.’ But this makes 
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matters worse, if anything; if there is anti- 
Semitism in such bodies, it is surely better that 
it should be openly avowed. We have not, as Sir 
George seems to think, been ‘indulging a lust for 
persecution’; we are merely anxious that anti- 
Semitism should not be allowed to affect the 
future prospects of students. And we can reason- 
ably hope that the publicity will make it unlikely 
that it will again. But we agree with Varsity that 
‘what is so tragic about the whole affair is that 
all this unpleasantness could have been ended 
long ago if the University authorities had publicly 
and categorically disassociated themselves from 
the original remarks. They still haven't done so. 
What a pity!’ 


Room at the Top 


By RICHARD BAILEY* 


HAT sort of shape is Italy in as the poli- 
WY ccnes mill around in search of a new 
government? On the economic front.things have 
never been better. In the north, industry is 
booming. Fiat is turning out 1,600 passenger cars 
a day at its Montefiore works, of which between 
500 and 600 are exported: after a few days in 
Turin it is hard to imagine what a non-Fiat car 
looks like. To the north-east, Olivetti has added 
machine-tool-making to its typewriter and office 
machinery business. And State-owned industry is 
doing well, too. Italian steel production has 
doubled since 1951 and is planned to reach 7.2 
million tons a year by 1965. But these are only a 
few of the more obvious and visible signs of 
expansion. Behind all this production the 
national balance of payments is in better shape 
than it has been for years. Indeed, Italy has 
doubled her gold and dollar reserves in the last 
two years and now follows the US and West 
Germany with the world’s third largest reserves. 
The Sterling Area comes some way behind. 
What is the basis for this prosperity, and does 
it mean that Italy’s troubles are now over? There 
are three main reasons for the economy’s 
healthier look. The first is the 400 million dollars 
a year spent by tourists, of which Italy attracts 
more than any other country in the world. Then 
there is the expansion of industry, much of it 
powered by cheap natural gas, which has changed 
Italy from a predominantly agricultural country 
to one in which over 40 per cent. of the gross 
national product comes from manufacturing. 
And, thirdly, there has been the influx of foreign 
capital in the form of American aid, World Bank 
loans and the more humble, but none the less 
effective, remittances from Italian emigrants. 
But although conditions have improved enor- 
mously in the last five years there are still some 
very difficult problems. Dr. Danilo Dolci’s visit 
here has brought a sharp reminder of the en- 
during poverty of the Mezzogiorno. In spite of 
all the money that has been poured out by the 
State-run agencies, the level of employment in 
the south still remains very low. There are said 
to be nearly one million unemployed in Italy, 
but this is a nicely rounded figure that takes no 
account of all those who only manage a day 








; * Director of PEP, who has just returned from 
taly. 


or two’s work a week. Nor does it allow for 
the over-employment at low wages which the 
State encourages in order to keep men off relief. 

The problem of the Mezzogiorno is one of the 
reasons for the present troubles of the Christian 
Democrats. Three different policies are being ad- 
vocated for the south. The first is that the State, 
through the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno and other 
agencies, should do only the bed-rock investmeat 
on roads, water and power, and leave private in- 
dustry to come in and build the factories. This 
is broadly the view of the Right-wing indus- 
trialists among the Christian Democrats and of 
Signor Malagodi, the leader of the Liberais, 
whose defection brought the Segni Government 
down. At the other extreme, the Left-wing Chris- 
tian Democrats and the trade unions claim that the 
problem is too big and too difficult to solve ex- 
cept by drastic and unconventional measures. 
They would like tc see the State doing the whole 
job and not only making the roads, but building 
and running factories as well. In between the 
two extremes are those who would like to see 
the State doing more in the south, but who would 
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like it done through IRI, the miscellaneous group 
of financial and holding companies inherited from 
Mussolini’s regime, which runs much of Italy’s 
engineering, iron and steel and shipbuilding in- 
dustries. The trade unions dislike IRI rather more 
than they do the big private firms. So far IRI 
has not played any big part in the Mezzogiorna, 
and few Italians would expect any very dynamic 
action from it. 

The interesting thing is that all these views 
are held by groups within the Christian Democrat 
Party. The chance of any other party forming 
a government in Italy in the foreseeable future 
is negligible, so that the big interest in the re- 
grouping now going on is to see which wing of 
the party comes out on top. Success will depend 
not only on winning the internal struggle, but 
on getting the support of the Liberals, Socialists, 
Monarchists and other parties as well. 

Meanwhile, though the northern half of Italy 
grows richer, the south gets poorer; and there 
are other symptoms that all is not well. These 
have been brought out into the open in the con- 
troversy over Federico Fellini’s film La Dolce 
Vita. This film, which portrays the -dissoluie 
parties of the Via Veneto set and gets in some 
hard blows at the Church and popular press, is 
having a tremendous box-office success. At the 
cinema where it was showing in Turin it took 
half an hour of jostling, pushing and elbowing to 
reach the box office, and after that there was 
standing room only for the first two of the three 
hours it takes to run the film. 

La Dolce Vita gives a picture of corruption 
and decadence that may be exaggerated and 
which is, in any ‘case, applicable only to a sec- 
tion of Roman society. But even gilded mud 
sticks, and it is not surprising that many Italians 
are deeply shocked and are wondering just where 
their country is heading. I saw signs of this above 
all in the number of people who wanted to know 
what we in Britain thought of Italy nowadays. 
‘Do you prefer the Germans to us?’ one business- 
man asked me. All of which seems to show, as 
we in Britain have already found out, that a 
favourable gold and dollar balance is important, 
but it isn’t everything. 
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When Greek Meets Grivas 


From CYRIL RAY 


R. CONSTANTINE KARAMANLIS has been the 

Prime Minister of Greece for an unbroken 
period of four and a half years, ‘a darn good 
record, as has been written in another context, 
‘in this vicinity.’ It is, in fact, said to be an absolute 
record for modern Greece—more than long 
enough, anyway, to create a feeling of impatience 
and frustration in the Greek citizenry which, 
keener than that of probably any other European 
nation on politics as a hobby, as a subject of 
endless talk, and as a means of ensuring a proper 
turn and turn about at the jobs and perks, likes 
nothing better than a nice change. ‘Stability’ is 
not at all the commendatory word in an Athens 
café that it is in a London club. Indeed, ‘it is more 
interesting that a government should be like a 
bicyclette, don’t you know, rather than like the 
Parthenon,’ was how an ex-Minister put it to me 
the other day at an Athens party. (It may be that 
there aren’t, statistically, more Greek ex-Ministers 
in Athens at any one time than there are French 
ones in Paris, but they seem to lead a more active 
social life.) 

But where to turn for a change? The second 
biggest party in Parliament is the extreme Left- 
wing EDA, as near Communist as it can be with- 
out actually going to gaol (technically, Com- 
munism is illegal), and not very imaginative at 
being near-Communist, either, or it wouldn't par- 
rot so gormlessly the propaganda of the Bul- 
garians, who wouldn't be popular in Greece even 
if they turned royalist tomorrow. And if it seems 
surprising, this being so, that EDA and its 
hangers-on should have polled 25 per cent. of the 
votes at the last election, and should hold about 
25 per cent. of the seats in the House (more than 
all the other ‘ten opposition parties put together), 
the explanation is that many Greeks vote EDA 
because they are poor, or disillusioned, or dis- 
gruntled, or want a change, who would gladly vote 
for a more respectable opposition if there were 
one that looked like getting any number of seats 
worth mentioning. (It was another ex-Minister 
who told me the story of a very rich and reaction- 
ary Greek indeed who voted for EDA because his 
pretty wife had run off with his best friend.) 

Even Mr. Karamanlis’s Government, safe with 
its 171 seats out of 300, would like to see a serious 
alternative government emerge from the hope- 
lessly divided dozen opposition parties, if only to 
syphon off some of the votes from EDA. But there 
is still no sign of a new party, or of a new leader 
for any of the old ones. 

It is true that Mr. Markezinis is talented, exper- 
ienced and ambitious, and has just been tipped as 
a man to watch by one of the shrewdest observers 
of the Athens scene, in an enthusiastic Times 
leader-page article. But, although he put Field- 
Marshal Papagos into power some ten years ago, 
Mr. Markezinis has never been able to do as much 
for himself. He leads a centre ‘Progressive Party’ 
of himself and a couple of others and when, last 
month, ten middle-of-the-road independent liberal 
members formed a ‘new political movement,’ it 
was a mild-mannered poet they chose as their 
spokesman, and not Mr. Markezinis—in spite of 
the fact that their manifesto was indistinguishable 
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from the aims that he constantly proclaims. Every- 
body in the Greek Parliament who sees himself as 
a future prime minister—about half the total 
membership—would like Mr. Markezinis as his 
number two, whereas Mr. Markezinis, as he looks 
around, sees nobody—other than himself—good 
enough to be the number one. After all, he had 
second thoughts about Field-Marshal Papagos. 
The great disappointment, though, has been 
General Grivas. He appeared on the scene last 
spring like something between St. George and a 
hero of the War of Independence, with a touch of 
Orde Wingate, and has dwindled into a cross 
between Monty and Groucho Marx. He is honest, 
everybody tells you that, but incapable of believ- 
ing in the honesty of others. He makes silly 
speeches, or refuses to make speeches when he 
should. What political programme he has—it isn’t 
much, and it varies—has scared the Right, with 
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Bernard Levin is on tour. behind the Iron 
Curtain. We hope to have his first dispatch 
next week. 
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his promises to release the political internees and 
to tear Greece away from American tutelage and 
from NATO, without endearing him to the Left, 
who have no wish to see the military line— 
Metaxas. Plastiras, Papagos—continued in Greek 
politics. He alienated the King, over a dinner last 
summer in Corfu, by making it clear that he 
expected royal backing in a bid to ‘purge’ Greek 
politics. 

Many clever politicians in Athens, on both sides 
of the House, believe that the General could have 
bounced into power last summer, if he had only 
played his very good cards less clumsily, but that 
now his chance has gone. And quite a lot of 
Greeks feel that they have been done out of a 
firework display. 

All this is to take the cynical Athenian view. 
In the countryside it is different, and especially 
in those Balkan and Byronic mountain regions 
where the name of a living guerrilla leader (and 
an uncommonly successful one) evokes proud and 
romantic folk-memories of whiskered klephts who 
less than a century and a half ago carved Turks 
into particularly small pieces with exceptionally 
large swords. It is much, even, I am told, in those 
parts, that Grivas is sufficiently in the tradition to 
affect a moustache, however modest, when the 
King, the Prime Minister and Mr. Markezinis 
haven't a single whisker between them. 

I have just returned to the capital from a trip 
by Land-Rover that took me along the northern 
edge of Macedonia, from Salonika through Edessa 
and Florina to Kastoria, by way of villages only 
just made accessible by the thaw to wheeled traffic 
(some still only to be reached on foot) and with 
Yugoslav trees and villages and, eventually, 
Albanian _mountainsides well within sight for 
much of the journey. In one village hall and school 
after another, the General’s was the only portrait 
on the walls other than those of the King and 
Queen. (Usually it had been laboriously copied 
locally in pen and ink from a newspaper photo- 
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graph, or cut from a magazine.) In one village 
community centre his photograph was bigger and 
higher up than those of the royal pair. Only once 
did I come across a picture of Archbishop 
Makarios. Life is cruelly hard in these parts: if 
it took a turn for the worse, General Grivas could 
command a tremendous backing among the 
peasantry. To be as sure of the more sophisticated 
slum-dwellers of the Pirzeus, though, he would 
need a campaign-manager and someone to write 
his speeches. And there are few professional 
politicians that the General will trust to be as near 
to him and as important to him as that. 


* 


Kastoria, the end of my northern journey, is 
one of the most majestically situated towns in 
Europe—between the Vitsi and the Grammos 
mountains, with, beyond them, the Pindus range 
and others, the names of which I have never 
known, and set upon a neck of land that cuts its 
lake almost into two, so that in every direction 
there is water, and fold upon receding fold of 
mountain ranges, toothed with peaks. At the 
highest point of the town, with the most splendid 
views of all, is the new Lake Hotel, long, low and 
almost all window, not yet open for the 1960 
season, but symbol of Greece’s five-year plan for 
tourism, now well under way. 


The Greek Government proposes to spend 
nearly £20 million on hotels, holiday camps, water 
supplies and ferry ports by 1965, before which 
date it hopes to be welcoming three times its 
present average of a quarter of a million tourists 
a year. Both BEA and Olympic Airways are 
putting Comets on the London-Athens run next 
month, knocking two and a half hours off the 
flying time each way, and adding seats for fifty 
more passengers a day than at present. In time 
for the Rome Olympics there will be a car ferry 
between Brindisi and Igoumenitsa. The existing 
internal air network brings Rhodes, at one diagonal 
extreme, and Corfu at the other, each within an 
hour and three-quarters of Athens; and Lemnos, 
Crete, Ioannina and Salonika are all about as far. 
(Even my romantically remote Kastoria is only 
four or five hours away when the summer service 
is flying to Kozani, whence there is a daily bus.) 


Greece is still cheap. The Lake Hotel (like the 
excellent Amphitrion at Nauplion, where I stayed 
for a disastrously wet weekend) costs only a couple 
of pounds a night for a double room with private 
bath. And in Kastoria, the Lake Hotel is the only 
hint of such expensive sophistication. A meal in 
a local restaurant is still a matter of going into 
the kitchen to choose your baby-lamb cutlets, or 
your lake fish; having ouzo with olives and beans 
and cheese while they cook over the charcoal grill; 
fruit to follow, Naoussa wine to wash it down 
with, and coffee as a matter of course, all for 5s. 
or 6s. a head. Even on the enormously more 
worldly-wise island of Rhodes, where I had a 
couple of days at the new and rather more expen- 
sive Miramare ‘beach-bungalow’ hotel, an open- 
air lunch of crisply fried red mullet, with salad, 
cheese and fruit, ouzo, wine and coffee, cost us 
about 8s. a head. And on various mainland and 
island beaches there are already, or there soon 
will be, camps and “bamboo villages’ for people 
as poor as I am, but younger, at prices ranging 
upward from £1 a day, all in. 

This great drive for a slice of the booming 
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world trade in trippers may sadden those who 
knew Hydra before it was like Mykonos, Mykonos 
before it was like Capri, and Capri before the 
south wind blew. But for them there is always 
somewhere a little farther, beyond the beckonings 
of the latest Hilton hotel. For the Greeks it is a 
sensible and possibly the most profitable answer 
to the problems of a country where there are 
125,000 unemployed out of a total population of 
eight million; even more serious, because half- 
concealed, under-employment; and where an 
eighth of the population live on an annual income 
of less than £25 a year, in what Mr. Averoff, the 
Foreign Minister, accurately described to me as 
‘bestial conditions.’ (Even the national average is 
only a couple of pounds a week: some statistics- 
collector has just revealed that eight Greeks in a 
hundred possess a toothbrush.) 

Tourism is the trade to go in for, when the 
country has so much to offer its visitors, and when 
little else in the Greek economy makes sense. 
Neither inside nor outside the Common Market, 
for instance, does there seem much hope of 


Greece’s farmers and fruit-growers being able to 
compete, on equal terms, with those of the other 
primary producers, and the country’s infant in- 
dustries are even less able to face outside competi- 
tion. Tobacco is Greece’s chief national product— 
possibly the best tobacco in the world—and the 
Americans would rather pump in millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of ‘aid,’ some of which goes to irriga- 
tion schemes that help to grow yet more unsale- 
able tobacco, than buy a single packet of the 
fragrant, oval Greek cigarettes. Before the war 
Britain used to buy 200 tons a year; in 1958 it 
was twelve. The Greeks say that the Americans 
won’t let us buy any more; and say that they can’t 
understand friends, allies and protectors who 
prime the pump with one hand and stem the flow 
with the other—do the Americans want them to 
listen to all those tempting trade overtures from 
their Communist neighbours? But then the 
Greeks have long given up trying to relate what 
their English-speaking friends profess with what 
they practise: look at Byron's fellow-countrymen 
in Cyprus. 


Half Circle 


By IAN GILMOUR 


ENERALS commonly wage war with the 
G weapons and ideas of the one before. Poii- 
ticians do much the same. Neville Chamberla:n 
treated Hitler and Mussolini as though they were 
nice gentlemanly figures of the pre-1914 era; and 
Sir Anthony Eden treated President Nasser as 
though he was Hitler or Mussolini. ‘History,’ as 
Philip Guedalla pointed out, ‘does not repeat 
itself; historians repeat themselves.’ This, applied 
to politicians, more or less sums up Suez. Not 
quite, of course, since the politicians did not do 
to Hitler and Mussolini what they did to Nasser. 
But they were so obsessed with the fear of making 
the same mistake again that they failed to notice 
that the new situation was quite different. 


Sir Anthony tells us that the themes of his 
memoirs* are ‘the lessons of the Thirties and their 
application to the Fifties’; and at first sight no 
one is better qualified either to know these 
lessons or to apply them. Yet a general who 
wrote a book saying that the reason why things 
had gone wrong in the last war was because we 
had acted differently from the way we should 
have acted in the one before would not be taken 
very seriously. Is the nature of military experience 
so very different from that of experience of 
foreign affairs? Obviously there are many 
lessons to be learned from the Thirties, just as 
there are from any other decade; for instance, 
that to sacrifice other countries for your own 
convenience is both foolish and wrong. But it is 
not necessary to have been Foreign Secretary to 
have learned that. In the technique of diplomacy 
—the handling of negotiations, knowing when to 
make a concession and when to be firm, the best 
way of steering a conference, drafting a telegram, 
minuting a document, finding a formula, lining 
up the party and The Times, guiding Parliament 
—in all these matters experience in Whitehall is 
undoubtedly valuable. And his vast experience, 
combined with his natural talents, made Sir 


* Furi Circie. (Cassell, 35s.) 





Anthony technically an excellent Foreign Secre- 
tary. Whenever he was faced with a purely 
diplomatic problem, such as negotiating with the 
Chinese over Indo-China, patching up European 
differences after the failure of EDC, or haggling 
with the Russians over Germany, he handled it 
beautifully. 


But diplomatic technique merely implements 
policy: it does not create it. For the creation of 
a successful foreign policy other things are 
needed: among them a firm grasp of this coun- 
try’s interests, a realistic appreciation of her 
strength and, above all, a knowledge of what is 
happening in the rest of the world. And in these 
matters experience of office is not necessarily 
valuable and may even be a positive handicap, 
since the mind is liable to have become fixed 
in the very different conditions and attitudes of 
twenty years before. This is what happened io 
Sir Anthony. He tried to deal with such problems 
as the union of Europe or the nationalisation of 
the Suez Canal as if they had arisen before the 
war. In this, if in nothing else, he resembled 
Lord Palmerston, who, owing to changes in world 
conditions which he had not understood, was less 
successful in his conduct of foreign affairs to- 
wards the end of his life than he had been many 
years before. 


Since it is Sir Anthony’s belief that Suez was 
the Thirties all over again, President Nasser has 
to be made to look as dangerous and as much 
like Hitler as possible; and since he is seeking 
to justify Israel’s attack on Egypt as well as the 
Anglo-French intervention, all the blame for bad 
Israeli-Arab relations has to be ascribed to Egypt. 
Sir Anthony frequently talks about President 
Nasser’s ‘dictatorship,’ and says that ‘he has 
followed Hitler’s pattern, even to concentration 
camps and the propagation of Mein Kampf 
among his officers.’ But Britain’s ally and protégé 
Nuri es-Said was also a dictator, and concentra- 
tion camps were a rather more prominent feature 
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of his regime than of Nasser’s. Indeed, the chief 
difference between the two regimes was that 
Nasser’s was popular and Nuri’s was not. As for 
Mein Kampf, having made this statement Sir 
Anthony promptly retracts it in a footnote; and 
the only other two alleged resemblances between 
Nasser and Hitler he can think of are mastery 
of propaganda and the fact that both called them- 
selves Socialists. 

Naturally none of the obvious. differences be- 
tween Nasser and Hitler and between the Egyptian 
regime and Nazism are mentioned. Hitler’s revo- 
lution was a plunge back into barbarism; Nasser’s 
is genuinely regenerative. Hitler was responsible 
for the murder of millions of people; Nasser is 
strikingly humane. Hitler was neurotic; Nasser 
is not. Hitler was a megalomaniac; Nasser is not; 
in his lack of personal vanity, indeed, he com- 
pared favourably with the Western leaders. 

The usual fairy stories of Egyptian ambition 
of empire are served up. No mention is made 
of the fact that Arabia was divided into inde- 
pendent States after the first war to suit British 
and French convenience; or that most Arabs waat 
to weaken these barriers. Sir Anthony tells us 
that ‘it was Britain’s national interest to main- 
tain the independence of Jordan, which was an 
outpost of Iraq.’ Even if that were true, it wouid 
surely be at least as legitimate for Nasser 
to seek to unite the Arab world as for Britain 
to try to keep it divided. Nasser is accused of 
threatening the independence of the small Arab 
countries; nothing is said about Nuri es-Said’s 
plans to do the same. 


On Israeli-Arab relations, Sir Anthony talks 
about Egypt’s proclaiming herself still at war 
with Israel, but says nothing of Iraq not oniy 
being still at war with Israel but even refusing 
to sign an armistice. Several rightly critical 
references are made to Egyptian fedayeen raids 
on Israel, but Israel’s raid on Gaza in February, 
1955, which was their cause, is not mentioned. 
Sir Anthony refers to heavy Israeli casualties 
from Arab border violations; but not to the 
heavy -Arab casualties from Israeli border 
violations. Nothing is said of the Israeli occupa- 
tion of the demilitarised zone of El Auja, nor 
of the three other major attacks Israel made oa 
Egypt during 1955. Much is made of Egypt’s 
refusal to comply with the UN resolution 92 
Israeli shipping and the Suez Canal; nothing is 
said of Israel’s refusal to comply with the UN 
resolution on refugees. Sir Anthony refers to his 
Guildhall speech in 1955, in which he put for- 
ward certain suggestions on the Israeli-Arab 
dispute; he does not mention that Nasser wel- 
comed that speech and that Israel condemned it. 
He makes much of the importance of putting a 
UN force between Israel and Egypt; he does nt 
add that when a similar proposal was put forwa-d 
by the UN in 1955 it was accepted by Egypt and 
turned down by Israel. 

On Suez and the events leading up to it, then, 
Sir Anthony’s book is very far from being 
history. But it is a useful historical record of 
some of the things that went on in his mind at 
the time. If he does not mention the Gaza raid 
now, we can be confident that in 1956, too, he 
had erased it from his mind. When Nasser 
nationalised the Canal, all Sir Anthony’s previous 
thoughts about the Arab-Israeli conflict went 
overboard. From then on all Egypt’s past and 
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present actions were wrong. Anything that did 
not fit in with what Sir Anthony wanted to do was 
excluded from consideration in the same way that 
it has been excluded from his memoirs. 


On the morning of July 27, 1956—the day after 
the nationalisation of the Suez Canal Company 
—the Government, Sir Anthony tells us, decided 
that ‘they could not allow Nasser to control the 
Canal in defiance of international agreemenis 
_,.. and that even if they had to act alone they 
could not stop short of using force to protect 
their position.’ Thus before they knew for cer- 
tain whether or not Nasser’s action was illegal, 
whether force was militarily feasible, or how 
Arab or world opinion had reacted to the 
nationalisation, and before they could possibly 
have fully considered the consequences of mili- 
tary action, the Government decided that if they 
did not get their way they would use force. And 
even. when it became clear that the nationalisa- 
tion was not illegal, that the plan to grab the 
Canal by force was a military absurdity, that 
world opinion was against force, that Arab 
opinion was almost solidly behind Nasser, that 
British policy could only be imposed by force, 
and that force was likely to have disastrous con- 
sequences both in Egypt and in the rest of the 
Arab world, they.did not change their minds. 


Perhaps the Cabinet thought that its refusal to 
allow its policy to be altered by new facts. and 
subsequent knowledge showed strength. If so, 
Ministers deceived only themselves. It is the weak, 
not the strong, who find it difficult to change 
their minds, and the Cabinet’s consistency 
through changing. circumstances—its refusal to 
allow events to influence its basic decisions—indi- 
cates that it was less the interests of Britain 
than the personal feelings of Ministers that were 
ultimately determining policy. The Government 
and Sir Anthony had for some time been accused 
of weakness, and here was a chance to prove 
the accusations false. The frustrations of failure 
strengthened and supported the urge to be tough. 
The nationalisation of the Canal Company, 
following upon the failure to bring Jordan into 
the Baghdad Pact, the dismissal of General Glubb, 
and the growing popularity of President Nasser; 
was proof that the British policy of backing Iraq 
against Egypt, pro-Westernism against neutral- 
ism, the old guard against the new generation, and 
of trying to preserve Britain’s pre-war position in 
the Middle East—in short, the policy of the 
Baghdad Pact—had failed. The only way that Sir 
Anthony and the Government could conceal this 
failure both from the public and from themselves 
was to reach for their gun, and pretend to be 
strong. ‘Anthony, be a king,’ was, as it were, the 
mainspring of action, and “Nasser is Hitler’ was 
merely a rationalisation and a reinforcement of a 
desire to demonstrate that the Government was 
strong and resolute—that Eden to Churchill was 
not as Addington to Pitt. 

The principal impression given by Sir Anthony's 
account of his Government's policy and actions 
over Suez is, indeed, of frivolity. All the comings 
and goings, all the telephone calls and telegrams, 
the circulation of papers, the briefings and the 
plans, the consultations and secret conferences 
—all this activity smacks more of a tantrum than 
a policy. (If only Nasser had acted like Hitler 
and had nationalised the Canal over a weekend, 
Sir Anthony and his senior Ministers would have 


had time to reflect on the news before making 
decisions and before listening to the views vf 
Nuri es-Said, who was dining at 10 Downing 
Street on nationalisation night.) 

British policy was fundamentally frivolous in 
that there was no proper appraisal of Britain’s 
position in the Middle East, nor of her interests 
and how they would be affected by the use of 
force; nor any, sober appraisal of the effect on 
the Canal of the nationalisation of the Canal 
Company; the welfare of British subjects and 
property in Egypt was virtually ignored; there was 
no consideration of what sort of government would 
follow Nasser’s—Communist,-Moslem Brother- 
hood, Wafdist, Farouk, or none at all; there was 
no consideration of the possibility of reprisals 
against our oil interests elsewhere; no attention 
was paid to the advice of our diplomats on the 
spot (Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, our Ambassador 
in Cairo, does not even appear in the index), 
means were not related to ends—although the 
military plan involving days of delay was ob- 
viously impracticable, it was nevertheless adopted, 
no thought was given to the fact that France was 
plainly an undesirable ally in the Middle East; and 
finally, when all else had failed, the British 
Government was prepared to use Israel against 
Nasser, although this could not fail to bring down 
upon us the hostility of the entire Arab world. 


The distance between Sir Anthony’s ideas of 


“the Middle East and reality is indicated by his 


talk of our ‘authority’ there. It is true that we 
had authority in Iraq, which was the chief reason 
for Nuri es-Said’s unpopularity. We also had 
some authority in the Gulf Sheikhdoms, though 
even Sir Anthony would hardly suggest that an 
attack upon Egypt would be anything but an 
embarrassment to our friends in the Gulf. But 
in the Middle East as a whole we did not have 
authority, and there was no more reason why 
we should have had it there than in, say, India. 
Even in Iraq, Nuri’s anxiety that his fellow Arab 
ruler should be humbled merely indicated his 
own weakness. 


It seems not to have crossed anybody’s mind 
that Nuri’s ideas and policy were wise neither 
for himself nor for Britain. There was no excuse 
for miscalculating Arab feeling; even Iraq had 
to express cautious approval of the nationalisa- 
tion of the Canal Company. An attack on Egypt, 
even a successful one .and one without the 
Israelis, would ~inevitably have inflamed Arab 
opinion, weakened or overthrown pro-Western 
governments and would probably have led io 
serious sabotage of the oilfields and pipelines. 
Britain’s interest in the Middle East and in the 
rest of the world lay in working with nationalism 
against Communism and not in helping Com- 
munism by fighting the principal nationalist. 
Even if the view had been taken that Preside it 
Nasser was a menace and must be removed, that 
issue should have been kept separate from the 
quarrel over the Canal. The popularity of the 
nationalisation of the Canal Company made. it 
the worst possible ground to fight on—advice 
which President Eisenhower gave at the begin- 
ning of September; but he was ignored. 

Since so much of Sir Anthony’s.case depends 
upon it, it is surprising that he does not include 
in the book a full and serious argument on the 
illegality of Nasser’s nationalisation of the Canal 
Company. As can be seen from a telegram he sent 
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to President Eisenhower, ‘We should not allow 
ourselves to become involved in legal quibbles 
about the rights of the Egyptian Government to 
nationalise what is technically an Egyptian Com- 
pany,’ Sir Anthony at the time seems to have 
suspected that nationalisation was legal. In his 
book he devotes two paragraphs to the question. 
In his first he says that ‘there was a strong legal 
argument to advance, based upon the close link 
between the Convention of 1888’ (guaranteeing 
freedom of navigation through the Canal) ‘and 
the concession to the Canal Company.’ But f 
there is a strong legal argument to advance, why 
does not Sir Anthony advance it? (He can hardly 
have been deterred from doing so by the fear of 
boring his readers.) In fact, the Convention of 
1888 stated that it was not to terminate with the 
end of the Canal Company’s concession, so that it 
is clear that there was no necessary (or lega!) 
connection between the Convention of 1888 and 
the Canal Company. 


In his second paragraph, Sir Anthony says that 
‘it was implicit in the Convention of 1888 that 
the operation of the Canal should not be entrusted 
to any single Power.’ But he gives no evidence 
for this statement, and the object of the Con- 
vention was to safeguard the right of navigation 
through the Canal, not to protect the Suez Canal 
Company. Otherwise Sir Anthony relies for the 
establishment of his case upon such expedients 
as calling his chapter on nationalisation “Theft’— 
the introduction of the language of crime is 
surely imprudent, since if the nationalisation of 
the Canal was theft, the bombardment of Port 
Said was murder; remarks like “Nasser had himse!f 
stated that he intended to use the Canal revenues 
to build the Aswan Dam [which] was clearly 
illegal,’ without explaining why it was more 
reprehensible and illegal to use revenues for such 
a purpose than for paying out dividends to share- 
holders; and the often-repeated statement, in the 
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apparent belief that frequent repetition makes 
something more true and more plausible, that 
Nasser had seized control of the Canal ‘in 
defiance of international agreements.’ In fact, the 
nationalisation of the Canal was legal, and Nasser 
broke no international agreement. 


Sir Anthony still seems to be in some confusion 
as to the difference between the Canal Company 
and the Canal. He talks about President Nasser’s 
‘seizure of the Canal.’ But Nasser did not seize 
the Canal; it was already his. The Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement of 1954 says quite unequivo- 
cally: ‘The Suez Canal . . . is an integral part 
of Egypt.’ What Nasser did was to nationalise 
the Canal Company. Whoever owned the Canal 
Company, Egypt controlled the Canal, as was 
clearly shown by the exclusion of Israeli shipping 
from the Canal before the nationalisation of the 
Company and when British troops were still in 
the Canal Zone. The nationalisation of the Canal 
Company made the exclusion of a particular 
nation’s shipping from the Canal no easier and 
neither more nor less provocative than it would 
have been before nationalisation. Nationalisation 
might make easier the infliction of minor irrita- 
tions upon a particular nation’s shipping, and it 
was eminently reasonable to ask for safeguards 
and assurances against discrimination. But both 
the Indian and the Egyptian proposals would, 
if accepted by Britain and France, have afforded 
protection against such eventualities. Inter- 
nationalisation of the Canal was an excessive 
demand, and the Egyptians were well within their 
rights in rejecting it. 

Sir Anthony vehemently denies Nasser’s allega- 
tion that internationalisation was a cloak for 
colonialism, but he himself tells us that the 
primary worry of the French was the effect 
Nasser’s action would have in Algeria and that 
the British Government decided that ‘failure to 
keep the Canal international would inevitably 
lead to the loss one by one of all our interests 
and assets in the Middle East.’ On Sir Anthony’s 
own showing, therefore, Britain and France were 
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primarily actuated by colonialist considerations. 
Internationalisation was merely’ colonialism 
dressed up and made to look respectable. The fact 
that the reali abject of the British and French was 
not to safeguard freedom of navigation in the 
Canal but to safeguard their interests elsewhere 
by humiliating Nasser necessarily meant that it 
was impossible to negotiate a settlement satisfac- 
tory to both sides. Nasser naturally refused to 
humiliate himself; and any settlement acceptable 
(i.e. non-humiliating) to him was for that very 
reason unacceptable to Britain and France. From 
at least September onwards, therefore, inter- 
nationalisation was not a solution; it was a battle 
cry. 

But although force had been decided upon— 
unless, of course, Nasser consented to humiliate 
himself without it—a pretext was still necessary. 
The ‘Pretexts’ Committee had worked hard. One 
after another of its expedients was tried, but all 
failed to do the trick, either because of the d2- 
laying actions of Dulles (his Suez Canal Users’ 
Association proposal compelled Britain and 
France to postpone the invasion which had been 
fixed for September 16) or because Nasser (after 
the unpleasant manner in which he nationalised 
the Canal) behaved with perfect correctness. 
Despite the exodus of the pilots, the Canal 
worked well; whether ships paid dues to him or 
not, Nasser let them through; Dulles made it clear 
that the Suez Canal Users’ Association was not 
going to be used by the Americans as ‘an excuse 
to shoot our way through.’ And so by October 
the British and the French Governments had 
either to conclude a reasonable agreement with 
Egypt at Geneva and bring all their troops home 
again or to use the Israelis. They decided upon 
the Israelis. 

Sir Anthony makes no explicit confession or 
denial of collusion, but, as was argued in an 
article, ‘Eden, Dulles and Collusion,’ in the Spec- 
tator of February 5, there can be no serious doubt 
after reading his account that the Israeli attack 
and the Anglo-French intervention were decided 
upon at the famous meeting in Paris on October 16 
of Eden, Lloyd, Mollet and Pineau with no 
advisers present. That there was collusion and that 
the conspiracy was formed on October 16 has been 
widely known for years, but Sir Anthony’s de 
facto admission of it may have been inadvertent. 
It means that practically all the things he and his 
fellow Ministers said at the time about Suez— 
necessary police action, forest fires, separating the 
combatants, no time for consultation, etc.—were 
untrue, but Sir Anthony does not seem to have 
noticed this, and so he says them all over again 
in his book. As a result his memoirs, which for 
some time have had a rather surrealist quality, 
become from October [6 onwards an essay in 
schizophrenia. 

Sir Anthony uses two arguments to excuse 
Israel’s attack on Egypt; firstly, that ‘the fedayeen 
had resumed their activities with increased inten- 
sity.” Possibly the fedayeen had resumed their 
activities, but certainly not ‘with increased inten- 
sity.’ There had been at the most two fedayeen in- 
cidents. And from the nationalisation of the 
Canal Company to Israel’s invasion of Sinai it 
was the Israelis, not the Arabs, who were aggres- 
sive. Between July 24 and October 28, by her 
raids and frontier violations, Israel killed some 
135 Arabs (mostly Jordanians), while the Arabs, 
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by their frontier violations, killed some thirty-five 
Israelis. Moreover, whenever in the past Israel 
had taken fierce action against any of her neigh. 
bours, Britain (presumably with Sir Anthony's 
approval) had joined most of the rest of the 
Security Council in condemning her. As late 
as October, 1956, Britain condemned Israel for 
her large-scale attack on the Jordanian village 
of Qalgilya and praised Jordan’s restraint in 
not retaliating. Yet Sir Anthony now says that 
the Israelis ‘had to take some counter-action,’ 
What he does not say is that under the Tripartite 
Declaration Britain had an obligation to prevent 
such action, not to promote it. 

Secondly, Sir Anthony says that an Egyptian 
attack on. Israel was ‘imminent.’ ‘The risks en- 
tailed in the seizure of the Canal having been 
clearly negotiated, all was being got ready for 
the next objective.’ Sir Anthony does not record 
that as late as July Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that 
balance of arms was in Israel’s favour, or that 
his Under-Secretary repeated this statement in 
August. Even if in two months the balance had 
tilted in the Arabs’ favour (it had not), it could 
hardly have tilted enough to make an Arab attack 
possible. When israel began the Sinai invasion, 
many of Egypt’s MiGs were still in their crates, 
the bulk of the Egyptian army was west of the 
Canal in readiness for an Anglo-French attack, 
and the Egyptians had in the Sinai only one-third 
of their heavy guns, one-quarter of their tanks 
and 30,000 men, half the number they usually 
had there. The allegation that Israel forestalled 
an Arab attack is thus palpably false. 

The fighting that had been planned at the Paris 
meeting duly began. In order to help Britain’s 
Arab friends and to safeguard the British position 
in the Arab world, the British Government did 
the one thing most certain to damage both them 
and it—combine with Israel. And in the name of 
the sanctity of international agreements (though 
no international agreement had in fact been 
broken by Nasser) the British Government pro- 
ceeded itself to break two international agree- 
ments—the Tripartite Declaration and Britain’s 
pledge to the UN not to go to war save in accord- 
ance with the Charter. Could frivolity go further? 

The Government claimed to be acting to keep 
the Canal open and to protect British subjects 
in Egypt; it succeeded in closing the first and 
jeopardising the second. It claimed to be separat- 
ing the combatants; it had thrown them together. 
It claimed to be ‘disclosing’ the extent of Russian 
armament and infiltration in Egypt; it disclosed 
nothing more than was known in August. It 
claimed to be acting to put teeth into the UN by 
the sefting up of a UN force; when moves were 
made in the UN to set up such a force, it twice 
failed to vote for them. It claimed to be acting 
to stop the war (which it had in fact promoted) 
between Israel and Egypt; it insisted on going 
through with its attack though both sides had 
agreed to cease fire. 

These contemptible contradictions, prevarica- 
tions and downright lies flowed directly from the 
conspiracy of October 16, and indirectly from 
the irresponsible and feckless decision of July 27 
to use force if necessary. British politicians make 
poor and unhappy conspirators; ‘honesty is 
the best policy’ would have been a more useful 
lesson for Sir Anthony to have grasped than any 
number of lessons from the Thirties. The wheel 
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had come half, not full, circle. The democrats 


and the dictator changed places. The peacemakers 


of the Thirties became the aggressors of the 
Fifties. The democrats relied on force and fraud, 


The Churches 





the dictator behaved like a gentleman. The 
British and French Governments cast President 
Nasser in the role of Mussolini; he did not play 
the part, so they played it themselves. 


One Called Smug 


By MONICA 


RISM, the avant-garde magazine of the 

Anglican young angries, recently published 
a remarkable spoof of The Pilgrim's Progress. In 
it Christian falls in with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (‘a sprightly old gentleman in gaiters’) who 
‘began to instruct him the way to the town of 
Established Religion where he would meet with 
one Give-No-Offence, one Mind-Thine-Own- 
Salvation, one Politic-Silence and one called 
Smug.’ 

‘Do you see yonder great crowd?’ Christian 
asks. 

‘The old man looked and saw a great crowd of 
people on one side of the City of Destruction. 
And some were hungry, some ill, some dying, 
some black, some white, some yellow, and all 
wretched. 

‘These,’ said Christian, ‘testify against me. 
These are those that hungered and I fed them 

* not. These are those that were oppressed and I 

spoke not. These are those that die and | hold 
my peace.’ 

‘Truly,’ said the old man, ‘was it expedient 
that you should speak? I see indeed that these 
men suffer . . . it is written that we must all 
suffer . . . but Governments are sometimes in a 
difficult . position, We must hear both sides. I 
would not have you silent, but shout not too loud 
lest the last state of these be worse than the first.’ 

‘I do not know,’ said Christian, ‘what I ought 
to do.’ 

Now this is a harsh parody of Geoffrey Fisher’s 
manner (I believe myself that he is driven more 
by fairmindedness than by diplomacy), but the 
writer makes her point, which is that it is not 
enough to be patient and gentle, conciliatory or 
even loving, while around one others starve or 
suffer persecution. The recent statements of Otto 
Dibelius underline the great danger of the Arch- 
bishop’s attitude. For Dr. Dibelius, following the 
Lutheran precept of strict obedience to the State, 
continued to busy himself with the chores of his 
ecclesiastical household while the State he served 
hounded millions of Jews to death. To this day 
it appears that he is haunted by his sins of omis- 
sion. No doubt it would be easier for him to forget, 
as it would be easier for us to excuse the Lutheran 
Church of the Hitler era, had there not been Ger- 


' man Christians who refused to acquiesce in the 


sins of the State, and who suffered accordingly. 
Dr. Fisher himself lost an excellent oppor- 
tunity to condemn injustice (and he has steadily 
neglected it ever since) when he visited Africa 
in 1955. There was no doubt that he was aware 
of the plight of black South Africa, but as he 
made clear in conversation with the embattled 
Father Huddleston at the time, he felt it was 
wrong for Christians to use political weapons, and 
that Huddleston had been wrong to cry out to 
Britain and America for ‘a spiritual boycott.” 
This kind of mildness—it is almost naiveté— 
is depressingly prevalent on the top shelf of the 
hierarchy, and it was hard to suppress a smile 
when, at the recent Convocations, the Anglican 
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Upper Sixth issued a pompous statement making it 
clear that they were not in favour of anti- 
Semitism. (But who, in Jehovah’s name, ever sup- 
posed they were?) The only thing that surprised 
me was that some charming old Canon did not 
rise to oppose the motion on the ground that it 
might be distressing to the feelings of repentant 
Nazis. As it was, believe it or not, the President 
could not resist expressing feelings of sympathy 
with Dr. Adenauer’s Government. If, as seems 
reasonable, Convocation had got so bored with 
revising canon law that it craved relief, wouldn’t 
it have been better to have made a clear statement 
of their beliefs about South Africa? At least, un- 
like their Semitic stand, it would not have come 
twenty-five years too late. 


Presumably they know about South Africa. If 
not, they need look no farther than they can 
throw their own Communion cup to find out what 
is going on. The Church is being crucified. The 
company of the illuminati, the family which was 
meant to be the showcase of love (‘There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: for all are one in 
Christ Jesus’), is being slowly torn and destroyed. 
Under the new Church Clause black and white 
Christians may no longer pray together under 
penalty, among other sanctions, of flogging. It 
seems but a short step from this to a State in which 
all Christians are permitted to do is die together. 


But still the established Church of this country, 
though it has released an astonishing stream of 
Christian witnesses into South Africa in the past 
ten years, is not lifting up its great voice to trumpet 
its grief and horror to the world. It has turned its 
face away, as the Lutheran Church did in the 
Thirties, whimpering over public morality, while 
it acquiesces in supreme immorality. Condemna- 
tion and crusading is left to the courage of un- 
official spokesmen, to firebrands like Trevor 
Huddleston and to cranks like Canon Collins. 


There is, of course, reason in the minds of the 
Give-No-Offence party, as well as any number 
of texts for them to hang up on their bedroom 
walls. Romans and Timothy, Peter and Titus, not 
to mention the bearing of Jesus before Pilate and 
the image of Isaiah’s Suffering Servant, form a 
powerful argument against the hotheads among 
us, bringing us sharply to heel with reminders 
about submissiveness. That there is a positive side 
to dog-like obedience to the State was once argued 
skilfully, though remarkably tediously, by Dr. 
Karl Barth. (Why do German theologians always 


make the Queen of Sciences such a dull girl?) All - 


States, according to Dr. Barth, are shadows of the 
real State, the heyvenly city, in which Christians 
have their citizenship already. All States deserve 
absolute obedience and respect from Christians 
because ‘every State, even the worst and most per- 
verse, possesses its imperishable ¢+stiny in the fact 
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that it will one day contribute to the glory of the’ 
heavenly Jerusalem.’ It is an interesting point of 
view, anyhow for those who can take their 
eschatology or leave it alone. 

What is much more to the point, though, is 
that the whole training and discipline of Christians 
runs flat contrary to bitterness and the fiercer 
passions. If a man believes with St. Paul that the 
fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance, it is clear that he must think at least 
twice before burgeoning out into a manifesto or a 
boycott, let alone a blazing row or a bloody riot. 
Any-Christian would much prefer love to do the 
trick, and there is no doubt that, pursued to its 
hard conclusion, it does it with astonishing fre- 
quency. One thinks particularly of a case like that 
of Dr. Leonard Wilson, the present Bishop of 
Birmingham, who, as Bishop of Singapore after 
the war, confirmed a Japanese who had helped to 
torture him during his imprisonment. I dd not 
look to see Dr. Verwoerd kneeling before black 
Africa and asking its blessing, but that may be 
only my lack of faith. I notice in the South African 
publication Cape to Zambesi that black and 
white Christians are praying ‘for Dr. Hendrik 
Verwoerd, Prime Minister of the Union, that he 
may do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
his God.’ Touchingly they add, ‘we are not help- 
less before his calamitous policies if the influence 
of prayer can be brought to bear on him.’ 

What, then, is Christian to do in Africa or any- 
where else? Is he really forbidden to raise his 
voice in a shout against injustice? There have been 
too many Christians in the past who have done so 
with a grace and courage it would. be impossible 
to condemn. But isn’t there a terrible danger 
that if Christian tangles with authority he may 
lose himself in a thicket of hatred and contempt? 
There certainly is, which is perhaps one reason 
why the Community of the Resurrection feel the 
need to call their alumni home to Mirfield before 
the African sun dries up their charity. 

Luckily the dilemma is not as sharp as it seems, 
if only because Christianity is largely an empirical 
religion. It is based not on any rigid code of ethics 
but on a relationship, and it is the relationship 
which dictates conduct, as it is the relationship 
which produces the fruits of the Spirit. Those 
who are far advanced in the relationship are 
liable at any time to do. something unexpected— 
to speak when they should be silent, to be silent 
when authority. bids them to speak. 

Some ten years ago I was fortunate enough to 
have, as my parish priest, a man who exhibited 
precisely this quality of unexpectedness. He had a 
great capacity for seeing and saying the obvious 
thing that the rest of us were too clever to say, 
and an even greater capacity for grasping a point 
that the rest of us were too stupid to see. He used 
to hold his mind ajar so long that everyone else’s 
mind ached in sympathy, but when he made up 
his mind he did it with an absolute finality. 
Napoleonic, we used to call him (as well as a lot 
of far ruder adjectives). He trod with great skill 
the mined pathway between submissiveness and 
righteous anger, but. it is perhaps not difficult to 
guess which way he toppled when he talked to 
Mr. Macmillan-at a Cape Town garden-par:y 
the other week. In the agony of South Africa, it 
is oddly comforting to remember that this maa 
is now Archbishop of Cape Town. 
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TORRID ZONES 


Sir,—In the light of Mr. Erskine Childers’s previous 
articles on the Israel-Arab problem, one does aot 
perhaps expect detachment from him. However, his 
‘Torrid Zones’ in your issue of February 26 goes 
singularly far in its distortion of facts and motives. 

1. The Tewfiq episode: Mr. Childers explains that 
it is necessary ‘in the light of Israel’s known pfans’ 
for diversion of the Jordan waters for her to secure 
control of the demilitarised zones. on the Syrian 
border, including that in which Tewfiq is located. 
An examination of the map will show that the 
Tewfiq area, which lies to the east of the Sea of 
Galilee, has nothing whatever to do with the Jordan 
River project. In the light of Mr. Childers’s com- 
ments, it is worth while recalling that the scheme for 
the diversion of the Jordan waters for purposes of 
irrigation, principally in the Kingdom of Jordan and 
in Israel, was worked out in detail in the course of 
a series of visits to the Middle East in 1954 and 
1955 by Ambassador Eric Johnston as the personal 
representative of President Eisenhower. As a result 
of his discussions with the governments and govern- 
mental experts of Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and 
Egypt, on the one hand, and of Israel, on the other, 
he secured an agreement on a technical level between 
all the parties concerned on what should be the 
allocation of the waters. As those who have read 
Ambassador Johnston’s published articles will know, 
it was above all the ‘dead hand’ of the Syrian: veto 
which destroyed the possibility of implementing a 
project which, inter alia, would have meant the 
settlement of up to 200,000 Arab refugees in the 
Jordan valley. 

2. As to the general question of the demilitarised 
zones, the position is different on the Syrian and 
the Sinai borders. I cannot in a short note go into 
detail, but it is sufficient to recall that Israel en- 
tered into the Armistice Agreement with the Syrians 
only after the latter agreed to withdraw to their side 
of the international boundary—that js to say, east 
of the areas occupied by them in their invasion of 
Palestine in 1948. Whatever the United Nations 
Position within the zones, one thing is crystal .clear 
—that Syrian forces had-no right to cross over. the 
international frontier and to enter the zone. The 
Israel action at Tewfiq wa directed at the eviction 
of Syrian forces which had dorie just that; and the 
discovery in Tewfiq of Syrian army uniforms aed 
Russian-supplied military equipment (pictures of 
which were at the time published in the press) 
merely confirmed the fact of the incursion. 

Mr. Childers says that the zones on the Syrian 
border were to be supervised by the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, In fact, as a reading of the 
Armistice Agreement will show, the demilitarised 
Zones never did come under the jurisdiction of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission, but only of the 
UN Chairman of the Commission. 


3. Perhaps the most amazing element of Mr. 
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Childers’s article is his attempt to justify Nasser’s 
acts of piracy in the Suez Canal and flouting of 
international law and UN Security Council resolu- 
tions, on the ground apparently that Israel is not ‘a 
normally established State with a normal history.’ 
It is true, of course, that the Jewish people have 
had a most extraordinary history, and their reunion 
with their land after 2,000 years of suffering and 
dispersion marks a triumph of spirit and faith. It 1s 
also true that while most modern nations came into 
existence as a result of an invasion, a revolt, an 
insurrection or some other kind of inspired illegality 
which has been ratified by the course of history, Israel 
is the first nation in recorded history to have been 
summoned to membership in the international com- 
munity by a majority vote of the United Nations. 
Surely, the legality thus attending Israel’s resurgence 
to national sovereignty can hardly serve as an excuse 
for the lawlessness of the United Arab Republic? 

Having disposed of Israel’s claims to be treated on 
a par with any other nation, Mr. Childers then de- 
velops the theory—in the circumstances an extra- 
ordinary tour de force—that it is not President 
Nasser but really Mr. Ben-Gurion who, for ulterior 
purposes of his own, brought about the aggravation 
in the Suez blockade. This is special pleading indeed : 
‘Periodically Mr. Ben-Gurion and his colleagues wish 
to maintain Western antagonism towards Nasser,’ 
says Mr. Childers. Ergo, the voyage last year of the 
Inge Toft was highly publicised and it was this 
which was responsible for all the trouble. The facts 
are as follows. The Egyptian Government had for 
years refused passage to Israel flag vessels through 
the Canal—a 1951 ruling of the Security Council 
notwithstanding. In addition, so-called ‘strategic’ 
cargoes—notably oil and military supplies—appear- 
ing on an Egyptian contraband list were also banned. 
But other cargoes from or to Israel, if shipped 
through the Canal on non-Israel flag vessels, were not 
interfered with. 

In March, 1959, however, President Nasser em- 
barked on a major extension of his blockade policy. 
A Liberian ship, the Captain Manoles, and a few 
weeks later a German vessel, the Lealott, were 
forced at Port Said to unload their cargoes of Israel 
potash, cement and fruit juices. bound for ports in 
the Far East. The cargoes were then confiscated 
and sold by the Egyptian authorities. This gross 
aggravation of an already illegal blockade was 
naturally a matter of considerable international iri- 
terest and concern. And by the time a third vessel, 
the Danish Inge Toft, sought passage through the 
Canal the general- press was fully alert to its impli- 
cations. The detention of this ship, which was held 
in Port Said from May 21, 1959, until the middle 
of February, 1960, when the Danish captain was 
obliged to unload his cargo, inevitably -became a 
cause célébre. 

The reasons which motivated President Nasser in 
this extension of ‘the blockade are a matter for 
speculation. Probably, as with so much of his Israel 
policy, it was a function of his internal Arab policy. 
At a time when his star had declined greatly he was 
seeking once more to project himself as the defender 
of Arab rights; But Mf: Childers’s description of 
Mr. Ben-Gurion’s sinister part in these developments 
is, to put it bluntly, sheer rubbish.—Yours faithfully; 

IZHAK D. UNNA 
First Secretary (Press) 


: Embassy of Israel, 2 Palace Green, W8 


LEFT-OVER LEFT 
Sir,—Mr. Silvan Jones is wrong. He should read 
Labour’s Constitution (price 4d. from Transport 
House, Smith Square, SWi—they’re still selling them, 
I checked). It says masses about ‘these other issues’ 
besides common ownership.—Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD CLEMENTS 
Tribune, 222 The Strand, WC2 


* 


Sir;—Your claim that I misunderstood your point 
about Labour’s need to anticipate trends in public 
opinion is a little disingenuous. You ‘specifically con- 
demned’ Mr. Anthony Crosland’s proposal to poll 
the voters on the purely technical ground that the 
information so culled would be out of date. 

The way to power, you declared, was through the 
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predictive hunch—I called it ‘intuitive market re- 
search’—about the voters’ feelings the day after 
tomorrow. The only inference to be drawn from 
the leader was that Labour should adjust its policies 
to what you would call the ‘realities’ by forecasting 
the trends (a nice vague word, this). In other words: 
political pools, with power as the big prize. 

My point, simply, was this: Socialism’s aim is to 
lead people towards a better society, not follow them 
into the I’m-all-right-Jack jungle. 

Your muddle-headed comparison of what you call 
Tribune Socialists with ‘some religious sects more 
anxious to satisfy the enlightened and faithful than 
to proselytise the masses’ merely underlines your 
inability to grasp the difference between Socialism 
and opportunist organisations like the Tory Party. 
To proselytise the masses is precisely what Socialists 
of the Left want the Labour Party to do—but not 
by junking the rubric, as the Spectator so insistently 
advocates. 

With the imaginative use of modern media and 
the introduction of some conviction, guts and fire 
at Westminster, the conversion of the masses might 
not be such a tremendous task at that. After ail, 
at the very moment that Mr. Gaitskell is fussing 
about Clause Four like a medieval theologian, that 
super-empiricist Mr. Macmillan has urbanely switched 
to industrial controls, planning and subsidies—with- 
out, so far as I can ascertain, a Tory voters’ protest 
march to No. 10. 

I suggest that by the time—perhaps uncomfortably 
nearer than we think—that Russia is a serious com- 
petitor in vital export markets the current bickering 
about public ownership will seem as quaint as the 
chimney-boy controversy. Or doesn’t the Spectator’s 
trendometer pierce the five-year barrier?—Yours 
faithfully, 

TOM BAISTOW 
25 The Chenies, Petts Wood, Kent 

[This correspondence is referred to in a leading 

article on p. 308.—Editor, Spectator.] 


PRELUDIN 


Sir,—You are perfectly entitled to your odd little 
campaign for the free sale of potentially dangerous, 
habit-forming drugs. (Even if they were less harm- 
ful than alcohol, that seems to me—who am not a 
teetotaller—no reason whatever to reject medical 
advice that they should be put on prescription.) 

And (though I personally regret that you do not 
take a more civilised view) you are entitled, too, to 
be as contemptuous as any advertising agent about 
the admirable and public-spirited ‘work of the 
Advertising Inquiry Committee. 

But you are surely not entitled to mislead your 
readers by calling it my ‘own pep-group in the House 
of Commons.’ Neither Sir Henry Turner, the chair- 
man, nor Mr. Christopher Hollis, the treasurer, nor 
any of the members of the committee or bodies work- 
ing with it are ‘mine,’ and only a very small minority 
of the members are Members of the House of 
Commons. 

So perhaps you could mow re-read your 
Advertisers’ Weekly, take a look at the AIC’s repre- 
sentations to the Molony Committee on Consumer 
Protection (released this week) and think again.— 
Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER 
House of Commons, SW1 


[We regret the slip which led us to suggest that 
the AIC worked in rather than through Parliament. 
But Mr. Noel-Baker is himself misleading in saying 
we have campaigned ‘for the free sale of potentially 
dangerous habit-forming drugs.’ That is untrue: we 
have simply urged that if people like Mr. Noel-Baker 
are worried about drug addiction they should concen- 
trate on the most widespread and dangerous habit- 
forming drug, alcohol, rather than add to the pub- 
licity that has already been given to the relatively 
unimportant Preludin.—Editor, Spectator.] 


WITH MAC THROUGH AFRICA 


Sir,—It is a pity that your correspondent responsible 
for “With Mac Through Africa’ on February 19 has 
not bothered to keep abreast of recent liberal trends 
and developments in the Federation. 
If he had he would have known: 
(a) That the African population of Salisbury is 
about double that of Europeans; Europeans 
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to conquer....on COAL 


NITED STEEL is a democracy of steel firms which covers four steel- 

making plants, three engineering plants, one chemical plant and 
numerous subsidiaries. The stark Jodrell Bank Radio Telescope is 
perhaps the most famous structure fabricated by the United Steel 
Structural Company. The steelmaking companies supply vast amounts 
of steel to our thriving motor industry, to shipping lines, atom and 
power stations, and to the chemical, cutlery, food, brewing, textile, 
petroleum and domestic equipment industries. 

Search the industrial scene—from jet liners to power stations, from 
refrigerators to razor blades—and you'll discover that United Steel 
has played its vital part. Such a vast organisation must make decisions 
upon a grand scale, and its demand for coal—to provide steam for 
power processes, hard coke for ironmaking, and gas for processing— 
makes it one of the major industrial customers of the National Coal 
Board. Here, the interdependence of two of Britain’s greatest indus- 
tries is a fine example of enterprise and initiative that is both en- 
couraging and infectious. 

When your industry is considering the choice of fuel, remember that 
Britain’s major effort in the probing of space is its world-famous 
telescope at Jodrell Bank—and that this triumph of British science 
began with the power from coal. Remember, too, that this home- 
produced fuel will continue to serve you faithfully for decades to come. 
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Here are some key facts and figures about 
United Steel’s consumption of coal 


87% of a total consumption of about 3,000,000 tons 
a year is carbonised in coke ovens to produce coke, 
coke oven gas, tar, benzole etc. The coke is used for 
making pig iron in blast furnaces, the gas for steel 
melting and heating processes, and the liquid 
products for the production of chemicals etc. 

Approximately 100,000 tons of coal—burned in 
mechanically-fired boilers—are used to generate 
steam for power processes. The United Steel Com- 
panies Limited rely upon coal to produce the iron 
which is the basis of their annual production of 
nearly 3,000,000 tons of steel. 
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aumber 82,000; Africans in employment 
number 107,000. These are a little different 
from the extravagant claim that Africans 
outnumber the Whites in Salisbury by 
twenty-five to one. 

(b) The Liquor Amendment Act of 1957 per- 
mitted Africans to purchase European-type 
beer, ale and wine; and certain classes of 
Africans (i.e., those with a university degree, 


MPs, etc.) to purchase spirits. This is a little ‘ 


different from the claim *. . . It is against 
the law for an African to drink an ordinary 
glass of beer or any other alcoholic drink 
(excepting kaffir beer)... .’ 

1 would like also to point out that under 
the Land Apportionment Amendment Act 
12/50 application can be made for hotels 
to permit Africans to stay at such hotels, and 
in this connection a further amendment was 
made to the Liquor Act (Amendment 35/59) 
permitting Africans resident at a multi- 
racial hotel to consume on the premises any 
liquor (including spirits), also Africans who 
may be guests of a resident or a person 
taking a meal in such a hotel (including 
Africans). 

(c) In 1956 the Southern Rhodesia Assembly 
agreed to a motion amending the Immorality 
and Indecency Suppression Act: that the 
Act be amended to prohibit illicit sexual 
intercourse between a European male and 
an African female. 

This does not tie in with the statement 
‘. . It is against the law for an African 
man to sleep with a white woman, but it 
is legal for a white man to sleep with an 
African woman.” 

—Yours faithfully. D. T. M. WILLIAMS 

Assistant Information Attaché 

Office of the High Commissioner for Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Rhodesia House, Strand, WC2 


[Robert Manning writes: ‘Let us all praise 
liberalising trends in Southern Rhodesia, but I think 
Mr. Williams claims too much: 

‘(a) This seems to me to have nothing to do with 
liberalisation but simply with facts. They are, as I 
simply and plainly stated, that “in Salisbury there 
are not many Africans for the capital of a Federation 
where Africans outnumber whites twenty-five to 
one.” Mr. Williams, I take it, does not deny that this 
is a correct figure for the population ratio in the 
Federation. Just what is he disputing? 

‘(b) 1 should have added that regular beer and 
light wines may be purchased by Africans—on a 
restricted basis, | seem to recall—as well as kaffir 
beer. As for whether the additional refinements in 
basically restrictive laws mitigate in any appreciable 
way the indignity that an African must endure if 
he wants stronger drink, I am willing to let readers 
decide for themselves. 

‘(c) Come now, Mr. Williams, go back upstairs and 
put on the rest of your facts. A motion was ind 
voted through the Parliament nearly three years ago 
(sixteen votes to eight), but to this day that motion 
has not been acted on and the law stands as it was 
written in 1903, and as I described it.’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


FROM CAESAR TO ARTHUR 


Sir,—Mr. Ashe says that most of the points to which 
I have taken exception are ‘simply copied from the 
best available historians.’ It is usual for writers who 
copy others to do so with due acknowledgment, but 
Mr. Ashe nowhere indicates the extent of his in- 
debtedness, and a reviewer must therefore take his 
Statements as representing his own conclusions. 

Mr. Ashe ends by saying that my statement is 
‘virtually a rejection of every authority in the field,’ 
but the fact is that there are no authorities in this 
field, that is, for the history of England in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. The only writer of the time, 
Gildas, was an incoherent preacher. The accounts 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and the writings of 
Bede and Nennius were written much later, and un- 
fortunately contain nothing that is certainly true and 
much that is certainly false. Later writers, including 
those he mentions, have too often done what Mr. 
Ashe does, that is to say, have picked out such bits 
of Bede, etc., as could be made to fit in with their 
theories and presented them as facts. Collingwood, of 
course, went further; he allowed himself the free use 
of his ‘historical imagination,’ which meant that he 
filled gaps in his sources with incidents drawn from 
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his inner consciousness, Even he, however, did not 
go so far in sheer fiction as Mr. Ashe does in his 
account of Hengist’s landing — Yours faithfully, 

RAGLAN 
Cefntilla Court, Usk, Mon 


LAND HUNGER 


Smr,—By claiming too large an acreage of your space 
for my article last week on ‘Land Hunger’ in Kenya, 
I forced you to reduce the length of my third para- 
graph, dealing with agricultural economics, when it 
was already in the printer’s hands; and your abbre- 
viation conflated various different remarks about 
different parts of the Highlands in such a way as 
to produce a misleading impression, Europeans do 
not argue that African peasant farming would be 
impracticable in the highly fertile, and relatively 
small, part of the White Highlands west of Nairobi 
and round Mount Kenya. It is the same as the best 
land in the Kikuyu reserve which adjoins it, va 
which African farmers are doing exceedingly well. 
But Europeans do want to keep the land they have 
got there. 

The rest of the Highlands consist of 

(i) The arid Rift Valley floor, suitable only for 
ranching on large acreages, whose future is beyond 
the scope of this letter. 

(ii) A large area of moderate land with a moderate 
rainfall, suitable for dairying and mixed farming and 
at present divided into European farms of between 
seven hundred and several thousand acres. Europeans 
do maintain that this cannot be used to relieve land 
hunger, because large acreages are mecessary to 
economic farming; Africans can’t manage them and 
can’t produce the capital for them. 

My point was that, while a five-acre smallholding 
makes no sense here, a thousand-acre farm is non- 
sense too, in view of the intense pressure of popu- 
lation on Kenya’s agricultural land. The economic 
unit of the future on these lands will be a two- or 
three-hundred-acre farm maintaining a family, with 
a few well-paid labourers, at a good standard of 
living. The future pattern of Kenya land tenure must 
be to settle farmers, most of whom will be African, 
on such farms, and to contract—but not abolish— 
existing European estates to make way for them. 
Enthusiastic instruction in the necessary techniques, 
and generous provision of long-term loans, will be 
necessary (probably with help from the British Ex- 
chequer); and the development of co-operative 
societies and of some measure of collectivisation of 
machinery, equipment, water storage and land de- 
velopment will produce a flourishing agricultural 
community. Africans have not so far had the chan-e 
of farming on this scale anywhere in Kenya; but 
wherever Africans have been given larger respon- 
sibilities than Europeans considered ‘suitable’ for 
them, they have shouldered them as well as Euro- 
peans. 

The Highlands at present provide 46 per cent. 
of Kenya’s agricultural production, permanent homes 
and a high living standard for 4,000 farmers (so far 
all European), and tied huts and employment at a 
few pounds a month for 100,000 or 200,000 African 
labourers’ families who are generally allowed half an 
acre or more for subsistence cultivation on their 
employers’ lands. But it is inconceivable that 13,000 
square miles of agricultural land can support only 
4,000 farmers and their underpaid hangers-on, and 
there is no hostility to Kenya’s European farmers 
in challenging a system they have accepted long 
enough for it to have become a habit. The real 
challenge is to their resource and adaptability to 
make the coming situation succeed, as it unquestion- 
ably can.—Yours faithfully, 

T. R. M. CREIGHTON 
The Warden's Lodge, St. Patrick's Hall, 
University of Reading 


HOLA 
Sir,—Having served in Kenya as a rehabilitation 
officer I would like to comment, without going into 
the legality or morality of locking up individuals 
without trial, on Victor Gordon’s ‘The Man from 
Buchenwald.’ 

Gifted as Hopf is, and I hope he will still be fit 
to return to Kenya, there were others in these camps 
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in subordinate positions, admittedly very few, who 
also fought battles against ignorance, prejudice and 
futility, and without the support of a strong PC or 
DC they were more often than not losing ones. He 
was at least a DC with the power to lay down 
policy and remove unsuitable European staff, both 
essentials for effective rehabilitation. 

The standards of intelligence and imagination, 
with a few exceptions, of the rehabilitation and 
prison staff were deplorably low. 

The real cause of the Hola tragedy was the failure 
of the Kenya Government to admit its mistakes in 
1956-57 and to make a completely fresh start with 
Suitably qualified individuals. From the psychological 
aspect, experience had shown that de-oathing cere- 
monies and screening so loved by the Kenya 
Government were valueless. The only effective 
method was personal] contact. I made a point of visit- 
ing work parties and talking to as many detainees as 
possible every day. A most effective gesture was to 
visit huts to say goodnight and joke with the 
detainees. 

Another negletted aspect of rehabilitation was the 
lack of thought given to the ‘after-care’ of detainees, 
when they were released either to Holding Camps or 
the Reserve, where they came up against hostility 
from European officials and local headmen, and in 
many cases the previous good work done by one or 
two individuals in the camp was promptly undone.— 
Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP R. MELDON 
Highbridge Mill, Cuckfield, Sussex 


GRAVES OF ACADEME 


Sir,—No past student of the royal music school 
where I wasted three years would find any difficulty 
in vouching for the accuracy of David Cairns’s quota- 
tion from the institution’s senior lecturer in the 
history of music: ‘I don’t know why it is, when I 
think of Liszt, the word meretricious occurs to me.’ 
I heard this three times—each time Liszt came up in 
the yearly merry-go-round. He wasn’t the only one 
to be cut down to size. Mahler, I don’t doubt, is still 
being written off two weeks after Liszt, as the com- 
poser of ‘Kindertotenlieder. That means “songs about 
dead babies.” Strikes me as a silly thing for any man 
to write about.’—Yours faithfully, 

IRVING WARDLE 
24 Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath, SE3 


* 


Sir,—We who teach at the big music schools should 
be grateful to David Cairns for attacking our com- 
placency. May I make-further points? 

(1) We are in business to teach many students who 
will never be artists. They arrive with ‘Grade 8 Piano,’ 
a GCE, and a local authority grant. Later they will 
be schoolmistresses teaching doh-ray-me to infants, 
or schoolmasters wondering whether a harmonica 
group would arouse interest in teenage sec. mods. 
Mr. Cairns would like them to know contemporary 
music. But how? I can lead them to Bach’s com- 
plex fugues by way of the two-part Inventions or 
to Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ by way of Op. 49, No. 
2. But what shall they play to approach Schénberg 
or Webern? It is true that there is some easy Bartok 
and some not impossible Hindemith, but most of the 
youngsters don’t like it. It is not I who applies the 
curb: it is they who shy. Youth is often more stick- 
in-the-mud than middle age. 

(2) I agree with Mr. Cairns about our would-be 
virtuosi, but he fails to recognise the cause of the 
trouble. We have no schools for musical children. 
There are ballet schools and theatre schools, but a 
reincarnated Mozart would be told to get his A-level 
at grammar school and then go in for music. It is 
true he might qualify for an Anglican choir school, 
but suppose he had no voice? 

This being said, may I warn Mr. Cairns against the 
complaining student. There is a type that sneers at 
English teachers and then goes abroad only to com- 
plain that Vienna isn’t what it was and Paris is full 
of charlatans. My professor was a bit of a Victorian, 
but he was basically sound, and he enabled me to go 
forward from where he left me.—Yours faithfully, 

SIDNEY HARRISON 
57 Hartington Road, W4 
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No Allowances 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Girl on the Highway. 
(Prince’s.)}—Henry V. 
(Mermaid.) 


How far should a critic 
make allowances for... 
At this point I would usually 
interrupt the speaker, even 
if I were the speaker, to 
announce my slogan: ‘No 
allowances for anybody for 
anything.’ I just do not want 
to .know which actor is 
having a hard time with his 
boy friend, what author is 
recovering from a nervous breakdown, how many 
costumes have been lost on British Railways, 
where the script was re-written by the backer’s 
mistress, why the director walked out in Brighton. 
To understand all is to forgive all and I do not 
want to forgive the unforgivable. For me the 
play is an amalgam of people and words and 
props unveiled one particular evening at one par- 
ticular theatre. I am willing to read the text if 
there is one. I always study the opinions of the 
other reviewers if I have time. But I am convinced 
that a critic’s value lies in the simple honesty of 
his response to his experience. To become in- 
volved in the back-stage tittle-tattle, the rehearsal- 
room expertise, the ‘Salisbury’ bar knowledge- 
ability, is to begin to hedge and justify and 
rationalise and eventually to fog the immediacy 
of your original conviction. 





Nevertheless (there always is a ‘nevertheless’ 
if you go on long enough), there are some plays 
which are so obviously jerrybuilt and unin- 
habitable, so unmistakably designed to collapse 
like booby-traps, that only an historical docu- 
mentary approach could explain their existence at 
all. Such a play was Girl on the Highway. Those 


who have not seen it will never see it and those 
who have seen it are unlikely to want to repeat 
the experience. Its materialisation requires some 
exegesis. 


Girl on the Highway was badly plotted. A 
tasty morsel of under-age gaol-bait picked up a 
chauffeur one rainy evening and alleged rape on 
the Queen’s highway. The incident was irritatingly 
chopped off before its ambiguous climax and 
the rest of the action consisted of the trial of 
the chauffeur. Few regular theatre-goers would 
ever expect him to be guilty—though in-the dock 
he lied about events they had observed with their 
own eyes—and the suspense as witness after wit- 
ness supported his version was minimal. The 
narrative tension of what-happens-next drooped 
slackly in the most amateur way. Girl on the 
Highway was also’badly written and badly acted. 
The dialogue sounded like a hack translation of 
a Pravda exposure of capitalist injustice. The 
actors just spoke their lines. Nobody ever became 
anybody—they simply read through their parts 
with occasional bursts of exaggerated character 
stuff which would have been rightly patronised 
by the critic of any honest local paper covering 
a rep. production. Brian Reece, as the defendant, 
was as stiff and embarrassed as any PC 49 de- 
scribing what he. saw from the lavatory roof. 
Joan Miller, as the barrister, had a creamy 
Cheshire-cat smile and: purring delivery which 
suggested a confidence in her lines which was 
rarely shared by the audience. The whole thing 
looked as if it had been lit by Guy Fawkes in 
the Chamber of Horrors. Only Mrs. Joan Miller 
Cotes had any opportunity to display her un- 
doubted talents. Even then it surely behoved any 
husband providing a vehicle for his wife to en- 
sure that it at least possessed an engine and 
wheels before he presented it to her. 
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I was therefore surprised to discover op 
examining the original script of the author Ernest 
Borneman that Mr. Cotes seemed to have care. 
fully destroyed whatever merit there was. Mr. 
Borneman’s play was originally created for tele. 
vision. In his version, there was no doubt from 
the beginning of the chauffeur’s innocence. He 
never lied on oath. A good deal of the action 
took place between the accused and his working. 
class family. The ironic pay-off lay in his wife's 
nagging question, ‘Bill, did you do it or didnt 
you? You can tell me now.’ The Borneman play 
was a painstaking documentary. The Cotes play 
was a Slapdash thriller. I doubt whether the 
original would have had a very much better press 
than the edited version. Mr. Borneman lacks a 
confident grasp of British idiom—his hero says 
things like ‘canna let a wee girrl go wandering 
about in sich a night. Cruelty to bairns that would 
be, hm?’ The action in court contains several 
improbable turns of phrase and opinion. At least 
it drives forward with a kind of tedious honesty 
to its conclusion. But Mr. Cotes, as produc:r 
and director, has taken another man’s work and 
with all the grandiose arrogance of the know-it- 
all professional scissored away the genuine, 
pasted in the phoney, and created his own flop. 

Never have our ‘men of theatre’ been so con- 
fident that they know best. Never have they so 
continually misjudged the taste of the public. 
They may soon los. the last excuse for their 
existence—that they know how to make a profit 
at the box office. The Mermaid Henry V is 
another example of the conceit of the modern 
impresario. The play has been ripped into 
snippets so that it can be performed twice nightly. 
It has been vulgarly up-dated with battledress and 
mouth-organs and hair-driers and newsreel shots. 
Occasionally keywords have been altered, but a 
hundred obvious period phrases still remain a3 
impenetrable as ever to the ordinary theatre- 
goer. Almost all the famous set speeches are 
spoken with an apparently deliberate insensitive- 
ness to the Shakespearian marriage of rhythm and 
reason. There is not one moment in this mediocre 
propaganda play which is illuminated or invigo- 
rated by the schoolboyish ingenuities of Bernard 
Miles and Julius Gellner. 
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Is It Over, Over There? 


By PETER 


In a land with 515 televi- 
sion stations, where in 87 
per cent. of the nation’s 
homes a set is switched on 
for an average of five hours 
a day, television is clearly 
more than just the most 
powerful selling medium 
ever devised. At present it 
is the arena for political, 
social, and moral conflict— 
not in the programmes (of 
which more in a moment) 
but in public discussion of the whole concept of 
the medium. No look, however brief, at American 
television can get away from this debate. 

The particular bogy feared by networks, by 
sponsors, and by the great advertising agencies 
which are probably the most powerful forces of 
all, is government interference, as the result of 
last year’s revelations about rigged quiz shows and 
the continuing scandal of ‘payola.’ ‘Government 
prescription is the easiest way. But it’s also, the 
irresponsible way!’ the President of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System recently remarked, when 
accepting one of those awards which people in 
America seem to spend so much time giving to 
each other. The networks have co-operated to set 
up an efficient Television Information Office, 
under a former senior executive of CBS, which 
organised a survey by the Elmo Roper public 
opinion firm, coming up with the information that 
the public cares much less about TV scandals than 
was generally imagined. Whether the public ought 
to care less hardly came in for consideration— 
there appears to be a facet of American demo- 
cracy whereby if enough people ignore something 
it is assumed not to exist. 

But a subtler reading of the situation was put 
to me by a highly intelligent Madison Avenue 
man who is Creative Director of one of the major 
agencies. Standards of advertising and trade 
practices in TV are watched over by the Federal 
Trade Commission, one of six federal agencies 
appointed by the White House from among 
private citizens sympathetic to the Government; 
another is the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which has to do with the setting up of new 
Stations and distribution of channels. 

There also exists the Congressional Committee 
to investigate Legislative Oversight, dominated by 
Democrats, and this is the body which last year 
made all the running in the Van Doren and.-rigged 
quiz cases—an admirable opportunity to harass 
the Government and make headlines, abetted by a 
press glad to be able to discredit its rival. Now, the 
FTC has been rallying to show that it can nose 
out nastiness as ruthlessly as the Democrats, an 
obvious enough ploy in election year, with the 
further likely consideration that Mr. Nixon is 
keen to set in order the Republican house so that 
he will-not inherit potential Sherman Adams-type 
embarrassments in November. Such explanations 
involve a tacit basic assumption that multiple 
wrongs eventually make a right, but they all abet 
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the American passion for testifying about things, 
whether to an analyst or a committee. Hence the 
furious current scrutiny by the FTC of advertising 
claims, and the no less indignant protests by the 
ad-men that the FTC is making ‘imaginative 
selling’ impossible. In parenthesis, one might 
remark about Madison Avenue, that pagan world 
of christian names, that it must be the most cor- 
rupt since Babylon were it not for the fact that 
so many of its inhabitants sincerely believe their 
claims and methods. It is hard but necessary for a 
European to realise how genuinely American 
advertising men believe in the validity of Ameri- 
can advertising. 

But are we yet at the heart of the matter? My 
informant suggested not: instancing Bernard 
Schwartz, a brilliant young lawyer who resigned 
as counsel to the Legislative Oversight Committee, 
and recently published a series of sensational 
articles in the New York Post, alleging that the 
fuss about Van Doren and bribed disc-jockeys 
has been a smokescreen, and that the really big- 
scale graft, ‘buried by the Congressmen,’ has in- 
volved the Federal Communications Commission. 
‘The real payola lies in the relationship between 
the networks and the FCC. It can explain why the 
Commission has not lifted a finger against prac- 
tices that the Dept. of Justice declares to be 
violations of the law. It involves the favours 
extended to and received by FCC which makes 
them allies of networks instead. of zealous vindica- 
tors of the public interest. It enables the president 
of one network to make an off-the-record 
approach to a commissioner in a pending case. 
It enables another network’s parent company to 
escape vigorous criminal prosecution for flagrant 
anti-trust violations with only a token penalty. 
The real payola is what makes the FCC in the 
Eisenhower era decide cases on political grounds, 
so that Republicans and Eisenhower Democrats 
always win.’ The Americans, we might remember, 
knew before Roy Thomson broke it to us in 
Britain that to receive a television station can be 
like getting a licence to print money. Here in fact 
may be the real dirt about American TV: mean- 
time digging continues. 

These goings-on are considerably more drama- 
tic and interesting than the actual programmes 
being put out by networks. Among discernible 
trends, one gathered that the Western still rides 
high; and that big variety shows are waning, so 
that more and more big names. must be packed 
into each spectacular. I heard it said that situation 
comedy, probably with Hollywood stars, may be 
due for revival. I also sensed a certain anti- 
professional feeling, an impatience with the overly 
contrived—Jack Paar, whose walk-out in mid- 
programme was a splendid little drama, is 
the prime exemplar, the merchant of instant 
quip, the unrehearsed sage who parades his views 
and blues almost like a neurotic northern Will 
Rogers, and so appeals to the heart of a nation 
ona do-it-yourself kick. 

But American television appears to be originat- 4 
ing nothing at present; categories remain, only 
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contents differ, as prototypes are reshuffled. 
Westerns are a case in point. The vogue was first 
created by American children who watched old 
Westerns in the afternoons; clever exploitation 
contrived an overlap with the evening audience, 
and a gradual encroachment into the adult field. 
This necessarily has meant varying the original, 
simple, Hopalong Cassidy/Lone Ranger hero to 
alternatives more likely to appeal to the adult 
audience. The ad-men went to work, motivation 
research plumbed the Freudian depths, and the 
result was the present spate of reluctant or humor- 
ous or unheroic heroes. The ultimate Western will 
probably be called Gun Shy. Much the same pro- 
cess is being followed with the ‘private eye’ 
adventures—establish your concept, then play 
variations on the theme. This seldom means 
improvement in quality—as witness Philip Mar- 
lowe, currently on BBC TV, which has converted 
Chandler’s witty, down-at-heels, essentially moral 
detective, into yet another brutalised gun-slinger. 
There is a new American series, Wanted: Dead 
or Alive, of surpassing nastiness; the sole gimmick 
is killing. I wonder who will snap it up first, BBC 
or ATV? 

For even a quick glance at US TV makes it all 
too clear that UK TV is, as it were, landed with 
their conclusions, without having had any say in 
the premises. Television there reaches a vast 
audience because of extremely able and thorough 
application of advertising techniques, which have 
learned how to tie programme content to advertis- 
ing appeal, all naturally enough directed at the 
American market. On the other hand, I do not 
think it is generally recognised here that American 
filmed or taped shows do not expect to make 
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MARAUDERS 


“If this book were only a blood-and-guts 
Story about a remote campaign few 
could read it, but it is much more than 
a war adventure book. 


description, distinguished in expression 


It is a great 


“and imagination of human experience 
and human fate.”’ 
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money on a first showing— indeed, they are lucky 
to cover production costs. Profit is garnered by 
showing a series a second time—or by selling it 
abroad, as used to be the case with movies. Up to 
a point this may make for good entertainment, in 
that producers have the incentive to go for big- 
budget shows with star names to ensure re-runs. 


Cinema 


Hitting Off 


But obviously the danger for us is that British TV 
can become the dumping ground for inferior 
films in order to give somebody a quick, easy 
profit. Certain shows that have been inflicted on 
us suggest that this is already happening. Perhaps 
we could do with our own committee toe 
investigate Legislative Oversight? 


the Present 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Battle of the Sexes. 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.)}— 
Conspiracy of Hearts. (Lei- 
cester Square Theatre.)— 
When Comedy was King. 
(Rialto.)}—Carry on Con- 

stable. (Plaza.) 
PETER SELLERS’s disguises, 
like Alec Guinness’s, are 
internal disguises, shifts of 
character more than wigs 
and whiskers; but both 
actors are blessed with faces that, in their natural 
state, are marvels of anonymity. Though they 
aren’t basically alike as actors, they have enough 
in common to get lumped together: Guinness’s 
’ sevenfold self in. Kind Hearts and Coronets, 
Sellers’s multiple self (I forget how many) in The 
Mouse that Roared, tend to put them in the same 
ameeba-like category; so do their versatility, their 
lack of obviously romantic possibilities, their 
apparent agelessness, and even the egg-shaped 
faces whose blank unrecognisable features need 
only the smallest amount of decoration to alter 
completely. And in both, the real alteration comes 
from inside, because of which the way the part 
they play is conceived is all-important, since this 
determines the amount of life it can be given. In 
an ill-written shallow part (The Scapegoat, for 
instance) Guinness’s ‘negative capability,’ if I may 
pinch a literary phrase, so extraordinarily useful 
as a rule, becomes colourless, dim, and cold, and 
his transparent personality becomes pretty well 
invisible. In a routine comedy with little to bite 
on (like Two-way Stretch, say) Sellers is little but 
a quick patterer, a mimic of manners. Top Sellers, 
the tragi-comedian, we have had recently enough 
to measure everything he does against it: as Mr. 
Kite in I’m All Right, Jack he achieved some- 
thing that sounds impossible—the sort of shift of 
sympathy in his audience intended by Shakespeare 

for Malvolio. 

Now here he is again, as a silent, slow, age- 
ing but quite ageless clerk in The Battle of the 
Sexes (director: Charles Crichton; ‘U’ cer- 
tificate), and, within the part’s rather narrow 
limits, he does all he can, being funny with infinite 
solemnity, incapable of a smile or (until he gets 
going, trying to murder the preposterous disrupter 
of his orderly existence) a rapid movement; funny 
by being thoughtful, too, and showing the rather 
ponderous ticking of his brain in action, as if 
metaphysical balloons went up marked ‘THINKS.’ 
This is grand-scale eccentricity, exquisitely 
absurd, but never quite human, and so never quite 
moving or credible; and so when for the first time 
Sellers’s Mr. Martin makes a spontaneous move- 

ment (giving flowers to his enemy) it looks oddly 


out of place. Unlike Mr. Kite, who could have 
handed even his employers any number of 
bunches and had us believing it. 

The Battle of the Sexes shows, besides, how 
many excellent character actors we have, without 
necessarily making them play ‘characters’: 
Donald Pleasance, for instance, always exactly 
right wherever you find him, and here found as— 
of all unlikely things—an American businessman, 
looking and sounding like the epitome of grey- 
flannel-suitedness; or Ernest Thesiger (not to be 
confused, as I always confuse him, with Wilfrid 
Hyde White, whom he resembles uncannily) dying 
from one last dram too many. Then there is 
Robert Morley, not so much a character actor 
as a personality actor, the same boisterous, all- 
enveloping presence coming through whatever 
character he plays. Charles Crichton has directed 
a neat and highly enjoyable film, with some bril- 
liant timing in its attempted murder scene and the 
sort of scorings-off that will appeal to everyone. 
If I don’t let out whoops of joy over it, it is just 
because it seems to me slow and dated—out-dated; 
an Ealing subject rather more than ten years after 
(dear fuddyduddy us, nasty go-ahead them), 
which, though charmingly treated, doesn’t quite 
hit off the present. 

The 400 Blows last week crowded from my 
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column a British film | wouldn't have spared two 
lines on if it hadn’t been taken to heart in some 
surprising places: Muriel Box’s Conspiracy of 
Hearts (director: Ralph Thomas; ‘U’ certificate) 
is about nuns near Florence who get Jewish child- 
ren out of a local concentration camp and set 
them on an escape route to Israel, and is packed 
with every convent cliché and war-film chestnut 
till the nuns, miraculously escaped from the firing 
squad, wave the Italian army off to join the parti- 
sans. Lilli Palmer as the reverend mother is con- 
vincing in spirit, but she has some pretty terrible 
lines to say, and actresses as good as Yvonne 
Mitchell and Sylvia Syms have nothing to do but 
look silly. It’s the sort of film where in a crisis 
nuns roll their eyes skywards and slowly murmur, 
with clasped hands, things like: ‘Sweet Jesus, 
have mercy.’ There’s the usual veil-tearing-off—it 
wouldn’t be a nun film without it (Freudians, 
please note: it deserves a learned article. Of the 
four other nun films I remember well not one of 
them missed it, veils being removed for all sorts 
of reasons—by a lunatic, by a child, by madness, 
by illness). To my mind, the nun to end all nuns 
was Anna Magnani in The Last Temptation, and 
anything farther from these prissy, fluttering in- 
efficients you’d have to go a long way to find. 

When Comedy was King is extracts from silent 
comedies strung together with a terrible com- 
mentary and shown at a ridiculous speed, but 
well, well worth a visit for the chance of seeing 
rainy moments of Chaplin, Buster Keaton, Harry 
Langdon, the Keystone Cops, the Mack Sennett 
girls, Gloria Swanson chained to the railway track, 
Laurel and Hardy and some more. 

And Carry on Constable (director: Gerald 
Thomas; ‘U’ certificate) is yet another of these 
hundred-years-hence social historian’s documents, 
with almost as much fun for the Freudians as the 
nuns have to offer. 

From today for three weeks the Academy 
Cinema is showing both parts of Ivan the 
Terrible in the one programme. | 


Doubly Damned 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


‘La Mutilation de Faust’ 
was how an_ outraged 
friend described the 
abomination perpetrated 
at Cambridge last week 
by the University Music 
Society; and by heaven he 
was right. I wanted to cry 
like Sir Holofernes, “This 
is not generous, not gentle, 
not humble.’ A few years 
ago when Covent Garden 
was preparing The Trojans, 

a rehearsal of the second scene got into trouble 
because the men of the ballet were unable to 
achieve the pyramid of bodies demanded by the 
choreographer in the space of the four chords in 
the orchestra which introduce the scene. It was 
at this point that the producer, Sir John Gielgud, 
stopped the rehearsal with the memorable remark, 
‘The poor darlings can’t possibly manage it. 


Mr. Kubelik, can’t we have another chord?’ 

Mr. Gabor Cossa, the Cambridge producer, 
has gone about his entire work in a similar vein, 
and there has been no one to stop him—not even 
the conductor, Mr. David Willcocks, whose 
muddled programme note informed us _ that 
Berlioz was no poet—has he read the text of The 
Trojans?—and Faust a work without dramatic 
unity. Spectacle and the mad whim of a mis- 
guided producer are let loose to strut about on 
the ruin of a masterpiece. The careful scheme, 
with its well-ordered sequence of movements and 
frequent thematic interrelations, is laughingly 
jettisoned; the scenes are all reshuffled and a new 
text written for several of the numbers. This 
public announcement by Mr. Cossa that he knows 
better than the composer has been coldly received 
in the press; we may be blind to the full greatness 
of Berlioz, especially of his neglected Faust, but 
we are not that blind. 

Yet Mr. Cossa, though totally and damnably * 
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The 
last 
OUTCASTS 


Suppose a child has the misfortune to be born an epileptic. 
Suppose epilepsy develops in adolescence ... or when a man is 
thirty-five. The pattern life will take from the moment epilepsy 
is diagnosed can be forecast with depressing accuracy. Many of 
these people will be unemployed, afraid of marriage and its 
responsibilities, apart and rejected all their lives—unless 
rational people like yourself take a hand tochange public opinion. 
Medicine has leapt forward. The attacks can be controlled so 
that nearly all could lead a normal, useful existence . . . if 
only our social thinking had kept pace with technical achieve- 
ment. Society—not Epilepsy—holds them back today. 

The British Epilepsy Association wants to lift the medieval fog 
of ignorance and superstition surrounding this last group of 
outcasts, the estimated quarter of a million epileptics in our 
midst. Write to us for the free booklet which tells you what 
epilepsy really is and how your voice can help to change the 
future for all epileptics. Dept. SR.2, 27 Nassau St., London, W1. 





Sharing the Burden 


You can’t take your place in the 
life-boat as it sets out on its 
errand of mercy. But you can 
help it on its way by sending a 
contribution to :— 


ROYAL NATIONAL " 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION ‘ 


4g Sync 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS ay 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasurer : 
His Grace The Duke of Norchumberland 


Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


Supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 







An Irish Coxswain 








HAPPINESS IS EVERY CHILD’S RIGHT 
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oney you earn 





earns you Money 


in the 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Already over 650,000 people, people like you, have set their savings to work in 
Abbey National. Their money is earning more money . . . 3}% annual interest 


for ordinary investors, and 3}% for those holding our special Build-Up 


But... there are still many tragic lives 
needing HELP. This voluntary society 
has 4,500 children (including spastics, 
diabetics and maladjusted) now in its 


Shares. In both cases the Society pays the Income Tax. Savings are secure in 





care, 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come 
ONATIONS can help us NOW. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON, S.E.11 





CHILDREN’S 











Abbey National, backed by assets of over £347,000,000. 
You earn your savings . . . why not make them earn for 
you? Write for our free Investment and Build-Up booklets 


... we'll send them by return. 


ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON,N.W.1. 





Member of The Building Societies Association 


DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
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wrong, is wrong for the right reason. The must 
fundamental error of all is to assume that The 
Damnation of Faust can be simply transplanted 
to the operatic stage—it is much too dramatic, 
too imaginatively pictorial for opera. It is an 
opera of the mind’s eye. We see the freshness of a 
spring morning on the Hungarian plains, the 
silence and dead-cold loneliness of Faust’s study 
in the small hours, the great rout of marching 
soldiers and students receding into the distance, 
the presence of Mephistopheles gradually darken- 
ing over the room where Faust and Marguerite 
meet, the hoofbeats of the horses which carry 
Faust and Mephistopheles to the Abyss, and we 
apprehend them, more vividly than we ever could 
in the theatre, as well as (in several cases) at a 
different pace. Our feelings, as it happens, are 
those of Berlioz himself, as is clear from the 
letters which he wrote to Scribe about the project 
for an operatic version (to be called Mephisto- 
pheles); the ‘Dramatic Legend’ was to be reshaped 
in many ways. 

The project came to nothing, and The Damna- 
tion of Faust remained what it is, a work per- 
fectly designed for the concert hall. Our obstinate 
attempts to stage it are typical of a refusal to 
accept that Berlioz could possibly know what he 
_ was doing. But if it has to be staged as it is, it 
clearly cannot be done in terms of conventional 
operatic procedures. Mr. Cossa’s idea of an open 
stage bare of scenery, and a wide screen with 
lantern slides projected on it, is good; alas, he 
botches it hopelessly. It is not merely that the 
slides, in the words of The Times, are ‘in disparate 
artistic styles and of dubious evocative value’; 


not merely thai one of them, the plains of Hun- 
gary, directly and facetiously contradicts the text 
by depicting a-full-blown harvest scene, complete 
to the last stook and sunset-tinted stubble, while 
down below poor Faust frantically apostro- 
phises the ‘green fields’ of spring; not merely 
that most of the numerous dances are as ineffec- 
tive as only opera ballet can be. The grossest sins 
of the production are musical sins. It is not 
Berlioz the poet but Berlioz the musician who 
is most savagely trampled on. When a 
producer is insensitive enough to allow that most 
terrifying sound in all orchestral evocations of 
evil—the chord for four muted horns just 
before Mephistopheles’ ‘Song of the Flea’—to be 
drowned in the barging and scraping of chairs on 
the stage, or to intrude the gratuitous figure of 
Faust’s apprentice Wagner into the scene in 
Faust’s study—music which breathes a physical 
sense of solitude and dead of night—we can 
be prepared for anything to follow. 

We get it. Marguerite’s aria with the cor anglais, 
‘D’amour l’'ardente flamme,’ which is a cry not 
only of loss but of wild sensual longing, becomes a 
chaste prayer delivered a genoux in front of a 
mahogany statuette of the Virgin (April Cantelo 
communicated a good deal of it, however). Faust’s 
tremendous Invocation to untamed Nature, one 
of the supreme tone poems in nineteenth-century 
music, is set (beneath a slide suggesting something 
out of The Bridge on the River Kwai) to a text 
in which the benefactor of humanity speaks of 
the fulfilment he has found in reclaiming con- 
siderable acres of swampland. 

All this, and much else which I lack space and 
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Strength to relate, is done in the name of 
‘heightened dramatic tension’ and greater fidelity 
to Goethe. But the dramatic tension, with which 
The Damnation of Faust is sizzling, becomes as 
slack as the rope, attached to the pipes of the 
Guildhall organ, on which various nude-torsoed 
swamp-clearers pretended to heave while Faust 
sang (or should have been singing) of ‘Nature 
immense, impénétrable.. As for Goethe, what 
precisely has he to do with it? Berlioz knew his 
Faust, Part I, inside out, but as a dramatic musi- 
cian he was at liberty to abandon whatever 
features he pleased of Goethe’s treatment of the 
legend, as Goethe had done with the writers who 
came before him. (To complaints of his location 
of Faust, against Goethean precedent, in the 
plains of Hungary—a complaint still inanely re- 
peated by some modern critics—Berlioz has his 
own adequate answer: ‘the composer would have 
led Faust to any place whatever, if he had found 
the slightest musical reason for doing so.’) The 
Faust of Berlioz is a different person from the 
Faust of Goethe. Besides, in trying to bring them 
together, Mr. Cossa has only succeeded in losing 
them both. 

In the end the. Cambridge performance did 
not really harm Berlioz. It was just a frivolous 
but quite amusing romp played against splendid 
incidental music. Mr. Willcocks’s conducting was 
pedestrian in rhythm, but he made his under- 
graduate orchestra play well enough to remind 
us that regular professional performances of this 
great and now absurdly neglected work must be 
restored to our musical life—but in the right 
place. 
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and piquant 


and tussled. 





Peerage. 


Here, in one of the most important 
documents of our 
time, is straight-talking about con- 
temporary events . . . about people 
with whom Herbert Morrison worked 


Here is all the background to a 
life of rare achievement which took 
Morrison the errand boy to a Life 


Here are tension and dissension. 


But Morrison writes, with warm affection, of his colleagues in the war- 


Of friend and..foe alike Morrison 
writes with fearless candour .. . of 
Clement Attlee 
“ He could be a big man... but 
he could be a little man, too.” 
Nye Bevan 
“ could on occasion conceive a 
feeling of hatred for me, at other 
times he could be most friendly,” 
Ernest Bevin 
“ He could be strangely small-minded 
and jealous even in his hours of 
triumph.” 








time Coalition Government and tells many fascinating Churchill stories. 
Begin reading The Morrison Memoirs on Sunday— only in 
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Free Spenders 


By DONAT O’DONNELL 


‘It is not possible to be thrifty and yet hold a high position in the corner gang.’ 


r. WHYTE, one of the numerous American 
M ficiotosisis whose case-histories and find- 
ings are used by Mr. Vance Packard in The Status 
Seekers,* tells the story of two boys in the Italian 
slum, ‘Cornerville’: ‘Chick went on to “Ivy 
University” and law school to become a success- 
ful lawyer. Doc, in contrast, made little progress, 
continued to hang out nightly with the street- 
corner gang.’ Mr. Whyte found that the difference 
in intelligence and ability did not explain their 
different careers. The explanation lay in different 
attitudes to money. Chick was thrifty and ignored 
gang opinion. ‘In contrast, Doc, to maintain his 
prestige as leader of his street-corner gang, had to 
be a free spender.’ 

According to the classic American tradition, it 
is Chick who has adapted himself to American 
(Protestant) values, Doc who clings to a feckless 
European (Catholic) way of life. Almost any 
nineteenth-century version of the story would 
carry some such implication and many Ameri- 
cans today—probably a majority—would take 
that nineteenth-century implication for granted. 
But that is not the way in which the story can 
be fitted into the world of The Status Seekers 
and Mr. Griffith’s Waist-High Culture.+ That 
world is dominated, not by Chick’s values, but 
by Doc’s. Chick can move from the corner to a 
country club—one that takes Italians-—but at 
the club level he will find that he now cannot 
avoid being ‘a free spender’ and looking after his 
‘prestige.’ Mr. Philip Starr, of Yankee City, who, 
like Chick, pushed his way up from the lower 
class to the top, was so determined to win prestige 
at his new level that he ‘sought to make his 
parents seem upper-class, too, by disinterring 
their remains in the city’s lower-class cemetery 
and reburying them in the city’s upper-class 
cemetery.’ Nearer, my God, to Thee. 

The point of The Status Seekers is not so much 
that snobbery is a powerful force in American 
life—it is in every society including the Soviet 
Union—as that uncontrolled snobbery, in 
American conditions, involves such human and 
material waste as to threaten the coherence, and 
eventually the survival, of American society. In 
conditions of plenty, of corporate might and com- 
munity weakness, brains are diverted from educa- 
tion into advertising—the comparative salary 
figures quoted by Mr. Packard are convincing on 
this point—and there used to promote the diver- 
sion of material resources into a profusion of 
Status symbols. The cultural impoverishment that 
results from the eclipse of education by salesman- 
ship is Mr. Griffith’s main concern in his mis- 
leadingly named The Waist-High Culture. (“Have 
we sold our birthright for a mess of pottage that 
goes pop, crackle, snap?’) And Mr. Emmet 
Hughes in America the Vinciblet is preoccupied 








* THe Status SEEKERS. By Vance Packard. (Long- 
mans,-21s.) 

+ THE Waist-HicH Cutture. By Thomas Griffith. 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) 

TAMERICA THE VINCIBLE. By Emmet Hughes. 
(Doubleday, $3.95.) 





—William Foote Whyte. 


by the collective weakness and drift of this 
enormously and often absurdly productive 


, society, confronted, as it is, by an ambitious and 


disciplined rival. In the picture that emerges from 
the three books, America today looks rather like 
a ‘corner-gang’ of free-spending, prestige-minded 
Docs, resenting—in the rising, confident, thrifty 
Soviet Union—a collective Chick. 

Many will say—many are saying—that this is 
a grossly distorted picture. They point out, with 
justice, that America can give her workers and 
farmers a far higher standard of living than these 
classes have in the Soviet Union, and that this 
standard of living is based on higher efficiency 
all round. They point out also that hardly any- 
one in America wants or would accept the harsh 
regimentation by which the Soviet Union main- 
tains a high rate of saving. None of these three 
writers—who are representative of a growing 
volume of radically critical comment—would 
dispute any of this. None of them wants to see his 
country turn into anything like the Soviet Union. 

They are all successful journalists—Mr. 
Griffith and Mr. Hughes are both senior Time 
men—and, despite the example of Mr. Whittaker 
Chambers and one or two others, good journalists 
are probably more resistant to the attractions of 
Communism than are members of most other 
professions. Scientists, engineers, most teachers, 
actors, managers, doctors, soldiers can all carry 
out their functions in a Communist society, often 
with an agreeable improvement in status or pay. 
But the journalist’s function is largely suppressed : 
he is told by his political superiors what sort of 
facts to find and what comments to make on 
them. At a recent international gathering it was 
proposed to endorse the right of journalists to 
‘seek’ information. The Communist countries 
wanted an amendment: delete ‘seek’ and substi- 
tute ‘gather.’ Good journalists, like these three, 
are, by fundamental preference, ‘seekers’ rather 
than ‘gatherers.’ They know, by professional ex- 
perience, that, even in Western societies, the 
theory of ‘seek’ often covers the practice of 
‘gather,’ but they know also, and show by their 
practice, that the amount of ‘seeking’ possible is 
vastly gteater than anything permitted in Com- 
munist societies. They are therefore anti-Com- 
munists by profession—as distinct from the 
professional anti-Communists who often, like 
the late Senator McCarthy, are not seriously 
worried about Communism at all. When 
journalists of this type radically criticise American 
society they do so, not in order to exalt its prin- 
cipal rival, but in fear lest that rival and his tech- 
niques of regimentation may be about to prevail. 
They all—although with various reservations— 
seem to think that is what is now happening. 

‘In this time of transcendent challenge and 
danger to our way of life,” writes Mr. Vance 
Packard, ‘it seems clear that we can endure -and 
prevail only if the vast majority of our people 
really believe in our system.’ By the American 
‘system’ he means the ideals of independence of 
mind, equality of opportunity, democracy in 
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social life, etc. As the whole tenor of his book 
is that his fellow-countrymen profess to believe 
in these things, but mostly act as if they did not 
believe in them, the corollary seems clear. ‘We 
must then seriously ask ourselves,’ writes Mr. 
Thomas Griffith, ‘whether our society, despite 
its deceptive vitality, has not entered a parabola 
of decline, less and less able to cope with what 
it must face.” And Mr. Emmet Hughes— 
formerly a speech-writer for President Eisen- 
hower—ends his long survey of what he con- 
siders to be the bankruptcy of American policy 
with two alternative drafts of a letter to his 
children, to be dispatched in 1976. One of these 
is written on the hypothesis that there is no 
radical change in present practices, and it 
describes the grim process and results of 
America’s decline. The other and happier draft 
is based on the premise that a sudden change of 
heart and practice arrests the decline. There is 
little in America the Vincible to suggest that it 
is the second draft which will be dispatched. 


What is a non-American to make of these 
American prognostications? For anti-Americans 
of right and left there is no problem; shop- 
stewards in Glasgow and colonels in Algiers can 
mark the same passages with the same glee, and 
range America the Vincible beside their well- 
worn Mao. Uncritical apologists, including the 
various dollar-parasites, will also find it easy to 
take up a position: ‘healthy American self-criti- 
cism . . . American tendency to hyperbole .. . 
no reason to question fundamental soundness.’ 


But what are the rest of us to think? Can we, 
as some suggest, write all this off as merely 
modish debunking? Is it merely stunt-writing 
aimed at a public frightened by the footprint 
of a sinister Man Friday in the technological - 
sands? The honest answer of anyone who reads 
these three books must, I think, be: ‘on the 
whole, no.” It is true that Sputnik and its suc- 
cessors prepared a public for inquiries of this 
kind; and true also that, most especially in the 
kind of society these writers describe, the 
existence of the public is apt to produce the 
inquiry. But that is quite a different matter 
from saying that the results of the inquiry are 
distorted. 


Mr. Packard’s manner. may be more cheerful 
than his facts warrant—although the facts have 
their circus side: it is hard to be solemn about the 
posthumous migrations of the Starrs. But his 
findings seem quite genuinely related to a mass 
of American sociological work over the past ten 
years or so—the sort of work that has been 
criticised by Mr. C. Wright Mills in The Socio- 
logical Imagination, not for being sensational 
but for being too tiniid, limited and academic. 
Mr. Griffith’s. book, on the other hand, consists 
mainly of personal impressions about American 
life, the personal impressions of the foreign 
editor of Time. The Waist-High Culture is a 
much sadder book than The Status Seekers, as if 
Mr. Griffith felt the quality of what Mr. Packard 
was describing in terms of quantities. And just 
as it would be hard to challenge the general 
factual basis of The Status Seekers, it would be 
hard to impugn the sincerity in Mr. Griffith's 


. dry, sad tone—the tone that is there when the 


reassuring amplifiers of that style which he calls 
‘Third Person Authoritative’ are switched off. It 
is the tone-of .a well-informed passenger who 
believes the ship is sinking but doesn’t want to 
start a panic. Mr. Hughes in America the Vincible 
talks louder—and with more than a touch of 
rodomontade in the opening generalities—but 
his anger rings true and his argument is close 
when he gets down to the known facts of the 
Dulles years. These three witnesses cannot be dis- 
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missed as hostile, as alarmist or as pandering to a 
national craze for self-denunciation. 

‘Our society,’ writes Mr. Griffith, ‘must find a 
way first to conceive the common good, and then 
to honour and reward in proper proportions those 
activities which best serve, not individual 
employers, but the community’s aims.’ The 
stranger can but agree, thinking perhaps of New 
York, probably the richest city in the world, 
with its myriad individual success-stories and its 
municipal failure, its shining towers and dirty ill- 
lit streets, its treasure-houses-of art and its 
crowded, frightening schools, its brains on Madi- 
son Avenue and its despairing’ bedlam on the 
Bowery. New York is not America, granted, and 
Mr. Griffith and his like want to stop America 
from multiplying the image of New York’s 
anarchy. We outsiders can only wish them luck, 
knowing that so much of our own luck is bound 
up with their success. We have the same kind of 
interest in their attempt to bring on a ‘tighten- 
ing’ of American society, as we have in the 
attempts of those who are trying to ‘loosen’ 
Soviet society—and the same almost complete 
lack of influence over both. Unless Doc can be 
made to sober up, and Chick to relax a little, the 
end of the story—the end for us too—is not hard 
to guess. Not that we should exaggerate Chick’s 
malevolence. ‘Doc,’ we can imagine him saying, 
‘was his own worst enemy.’ 


Facks 


A Dictionary of Rhyming Slang. By Julian 

Franklyn. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 21s.) 
Tuts book reminds us*that in the realm of Cockney 
slang and the language of the underworld, Fings 
are certainly not what they used to be. A hundred 
years ago, glossaries of Seven Dials argot—the 
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YW CLEA 


the acclaimed new novel by 


Lawrence Durrell 


Clea. is the final novel in Mr Durrell’s four- 
decker investigation -of modern love; the 
sequel to the siblings JUSTINE, BALTHAZAR and 
MOUNTOLIVE. 

“Lawrence Durrell, in the Alexandria Quartet, 
has produced a great work of art... C/ 
has’a new theme . . . maturity.”—ALISTA 
ELIOT, COMMENT, B.B.C. THIRD PROGRAMME. 
“He has achieved the rare feat of perfectly 
balancing and intertwining emotion, sensation 
and thinking, through four novels, all so 


closely woven together that once you have. 


them all in your head they fuse . . . A formid- 


able, glittering achiev 
——THE_TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
“With Glea the whole complex conception of 
Lawrence Durréll’s Alexandria Quartet is 
before us, and it is clearly as near a masterpiece 
as the 1950s produced in English.’’ 
-—KENNETH YOUNG, DAILY TELEGRAPH. 16/- 

2nd impression selling fast. 3rd ready shortly. 
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‘flash’ language of early Victorian criminal Lon- 
don—were published surreptitiously and anony- 
mously. Nowadays expensive and _ scholarly 
works on the subject are issued by dignified 


publishers, volumes as big and as magnificently, , 


rich in knowledge as the Dictionary of Slang or 
the Dictionary of the Underworld. of -Mr.- Eric 
Partridge. This fits with a new dnd agreeable cult 
of etymological knowledge; and so far as rhyming 
slang is concerned, we would be ashamed not to 
know that ‘bees and honey’ means ‘money,’ or 
that ‘plates’ means “feet.” When Mr. Frank Nor- 
man in his autobiography says that his girl is 
‘rabbiting away,’ we only allow ourselves a 
second to remember that rabbit-and-pork is talk. 
When Mr. Peter Sellers in Two Way Stretch 
speaks of a ‘berk,’ we hope we know what that 
means too. * 

I think amateur and-even profedsidnal philolo- 
gists feel there is something too recent, too 
artificial, and too chancily invented about rhym- 
ing slang to allow it to rank as more than an 
amusing quirk in language development. Mr. 
Julian Franklyn’s good and much-needed book 
on the subject should correct this impression. 
Rhyming slang has existed for more than a 
century. Phrases like ‘apple and pears’ (for stairs) 
are even older. It spreads beyond London, is 
used in Ireland, and has reached, via Australia, 
the Pacific coast of America. Long before this 
habit grew, Cockneys had shown a strong and 
lively taste for puns. and rhyming.. Cockney 
humour is famous throughout the world: and 
the rhyming phrase is not chosen at random: 
most of the examples which live have a special 
aptness and quotability about them. 

Apt, for instance, in King Death, for breath, 
or Kiss the Cross—Pacific coast for boss. Some 
of the name rhymes go with the most satisfactory 
swing. Under the Bs, I like Barnaby Rudge for 
Judge, Billy Bunter for Shunter, or Binnie Hale 
for Tale. Or Sexton Blake for Cake or Old King 
Cole for Dole, or Sweeney Todd for Flying 
Squad. There are many stage names, or phrases 
from the stage (some of which owe their record- 
ing to Mr. Lupino Lane). Stage are Owen Nares 
for chairs, King Lear for queer, and perhaps 
Vera Lynn for gin. Oliver Cromwell for tumble 
and red-hot cinder for window help us, as 
rhymes so often do, with the history of pronun- 
ciation. Many of us use rhyming slang without 
knowing it. I am sure my dignified uncle, who 
was always wanting to ‘get down to brass tacks,’ 
didn’t know he was implying the Cockney word 
‘facks.” And does everybody know that ‘Oscar’ is 
Oscar-Asche cash, or ‘Scapa,’ Scapa Flow go? 

. Mr. Franklyn has a theory of the origins of 
this slang. It is too witty for Seven Dials and low 
life, he believes. It grew from the Cockney 


».. navvies who tried to out-talk and outwit their 


voluble Irish mates during the mid-nineteenth- 
century building of the railways. All very prob- 
lematic—but there is no doubt whatever about 
the interest, the wit and the scholarship of Mr. 
Franklyn’s work in this dictionary. 

STEPHEN POTTER 


Grand Vizier 


Lord Burghley and Queen Elizabeth. By Conyers 
Read. (Cape, 55s.) 


UntTiL his death in 1598, William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, had for forty years been the key figure 
in the administration of Queen Elizabeth. Some- 
times his authority was challenged by more glam- 
orous characters: a Leicester, an Essex; but 
throughout her reign there was no councillor on 
whom Elizabeth relied more consistently. Some 
thought Burghley too slow and cautious; others 
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thought him too pro-Spanish; Archbishop Whit- 
gift resented his reluctance to persecute Puritans 
until they appealed to public opinion outside 
Parliament. But when Burghley died at the ripe 
age of.seventy-eight, his position had become 
impregnable; and he had ‘placed his younger son 
in the crucial office of Secretary of State. Robert 
Cecil carried on the regnum Cecilianum another 
fourteen years, ensuring the peaceful succession 
of James I when Elizabeth died and having his 
main rival, Sir Walter Ralegh, convicted of 
treason in a framed-up trial in 1604. 

Dr. Read’s volume will be a useful antidote to 
excessive adulation of Elizabeth. He makes con- 
ventional remarks about the greatness of the 
Queen, her intuitive understanding of the English 
people and so on; but he shows in detail how 

«capricious and irresponsible she was, how mad- 
dening ‘to work with—and how outrageously 
lucky. Historians have been kind to her because 
her great gamble in refusing to marry or to name 
a Succéssor came off: she lived to be seventy. But 
Burghley and her counsellors knew the appalling 
dangers to which she was exposing not herself but 
her people. If she had died any time before 1587 
(and by then she had far exceeded the average 
expectation of life in the sixteenth century) 
England would almost certainly have been 
plunged into civil war, for which the responsibility 
-would have been solely hers. Every adviser she 
had was against her on this point. She was ‘herself 
her worst enemy,’ Burghley wrote in 1572. She 
was #enient with high-born traitors, vindictive 
against lesser men. She was ‘penny-wise and 
pound-foolish,’ Dr. Read says, ‘holding over-tight 
to her purse strings while she dissipated her other 
assets to her favourites, her courtiers and, spar- 
ingly, to her most devoted servants.’ On few 
indeed of the many occasions when she opposed 
her sagest advisers had she any rational case to 
put against them. 

Dr. Read died last December, at Burghley’s 
age. His biography of the great statesman, of 
which this is the second and final volume, is a 
fitting memorial, and will undoubtedly become 
the standard work. It is a strictly political bio- 
graphy, telling us little about Burghley’s personal 
life. It deals mainly with foreign policy, hardly 
at all with Burghley the administrator. But it is 
solidly based on manuscript sources, and in its 
limited field it is full, careful, exact and scholarly. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Glare and Shadow 


The Collected Poems of Roy Campbell, Volume 
III (Translations). (The Bodley Head, 18s.) 

One-Way Song. By Wyndham Lewis. (Methuen, 
15s.) 

The Collector and Other Poems. By Peter Red- 
grove. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) 


Roy CAMPBELL was such a masterly and confident 
handler. of: English verse that we must all be 
glad he devoted so. much time to translating 
foreign poems that appealed to him—especially, 
of course, those of us who find certain elements 
in his original verse hard to stomach. He found 
time to translate an astonishing amount of 
material, and the present volume of. 144 pages 
represents—presumably—somebody’s idea of the 
cream of this output. Mrs. Campbell’s Prefacé 
merely says ‘it is hoped’ that the selection is 
representative, without saying whose selection it 
is, or whether Campbell left any indication as to 
his own preferences. The dust-jacket is equally 
barren of information, while Dame Edith Sit- 
well’s Introduction could fairly be called reveal- 
ing rather than informative. 

Translations of poetry are extremely difficult 
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to criticise, because there is always a split between 
the impulse to judge them simply on their merits 
as English poems, and the feeling that they ought 
to represent the original, even to the extent of 
sounding odd and foreign. In Campbell’s case 
the problem is complicated by the thinness of the 
barrier between his translations and his own 
work. He chose poems that he would like to 
have written himself, as any poet will, and the 
result was that he made everyone sound like 
Campbell. This, of course, is where a reviewer's 
limitations show themselves: my own linguistic 
range is so much smaller than Campbell’s that in 
this volume I can check up on only one language, 
French. I find (for one has, in these matters, to 
speak personally) that this ruins the French 
poetry he offers in English; Baudelaire’s verse, 
in particular, just wasn’t anything like Camp- 
bell’s; in fact, a comparison shows up the chief 
weakness of Campbell’s ear. Baudelaire was 
magnificent and sonorous without ever being 
brassy; Campbell, when he aims at a swelling, 
resounding piece of rhetoric, always calls in the 
brass section of the orchestra, so that in reading 
him we are always going from the plaintive, 
solitary notes of a shepherd’s pipe to the swag- 
gering bravura of a military band. He can be 
poignant, but when he is not being poignant he 
is loud; this is no bad thing in its right place, 
but it will not do for Baudelaire or Rimbaud, 
whose Bateau Ivre has defied many English and 
American translators, Campbell among them. 

The bulk of the book, however, consists of 
versions from the Spanish and Portuguese, and 
(still speaking personally) I read these with con- 
siderable enjoyment. As a native of Africa, 
Campbell understandably preferred Southern 
Europe, in many ways, to England. As a poet, 
he isn’t ‘English’ in the least; his lines evoke glare 
and .shadow, dramatic Southern cities, bare, 
parched mountainsides, sun-dazzled coasts. His 
own particular brand of Roman Catholicism fits 
in with all this, and so does his cult of solitary 
courage. (He liked Spain, one feels, for the same 
reasons that Hemingway does, though in a 
simpler and more direct fashion.) 

Campbell was thus very well placed to translate 
Spanish and Portuguese poetry; he knew, and 
had shared, the way of life that underlay it, and 
he was more at home in that landscape than in 
green and rainy England. (He never succeeded in 
capturing the cool tones at which English poets 
excel,-and perhaps never tried very hard.) Ob- 
viously, whatever these poets are actually like 
in their original texts, Campbell was drawn 
to them all by one quality: a hard mag- 
nificence, a burning, jewelled intensity which 
suggests baroque arid™-Moorish architecture. 
There are:-some magnificent lyric poems here; 
Alonso Gamio’s ‘You a Bird among the Wings 
of Birds,’ for example, or Lorca’s ‘Song of ‘the 


Horseman.* Altogether, this is A-book capable of :. 


giving a lot to the right reader. 

Introducing the new .reprint of Wyndhamh 
Lewis’s verse polemic, Mr. Eliot writes: 

The “question for ‘the reader to ask who reads 
One-Way Song.. without any knowledge of 
Lewis's writings, is hot ‘Is this poetry?’ 
The first tion is simply: ‘Does this writing 
attractor “Su me?’ 

This, o&-course, ii is sound sense; Hazlitt said 
much’the same ‘about Dryden and Pope when 
t wark tay uthder the ban of being ‘not poetry.’ 
Unfortunatély, it puts mi¢ m a spot straight away, 
because J am repelled.by it,.as I am by all Lewis's 
writings with their-tepressing ait of great power 

red on bullying 2 and bragging, their satirié 


vere w on frivial targets and their author’s 
vading,-u weafisome inability to forget 
hinelf and his $ and dislikes for moment, 


These, as I say, repel me and prevent me from 
forming a balanced critical judgment; those who 
can get past them (no insignificant company, since 
they include Mr. Eliot himself) evidently find 
great value and interest in Lewis’s writings, this 
book included. To me it reads like a lot of 
hollow noise, only half-heard, like that of a man 
growling curses as he gropes along in a sewer. 

Mr. Redgrove is a vigorous, attacking, ambi- 
tious poet who’ writes boldly on important 
themes, and, where he succeeds, succeeds 
memorably. His failures, which are easily for- 
givable, result from critical blind spots; his ear 
is still uncertain, and there are slabs of unassimi- 
lated ‘influences’ that read like parody. One 
wonders why some friend didn’t advise him to 
screen out the Hopkins pastiche of ‘A Leaf from 
my Bestiary,’ or the dragging shapelessness of a 
line such as 

a music lesson 
She went out in the early afternoon to fetch a 
child from. 

Overlooking such blemishes, we are left with 
Mr. Redgrove’s undeniable power and sense of 
purpose, his determination to avoid triviality 
and make his poetry speak largely and of large 
matters. Children (born and unborn) inspire some 
of his best effects: there is a poem both macabre 
and touching about death by atomic radiation; 
religious issues interest him so long as they can 
be presented not metaphysically but concretely 
(as in ‘Holy Week’). Mr. Redgrove has some hard 
work in front of him if he is to iron out the 
amateurish elements in his verse; but one feels 
that he will not shrink from the task. 

JOHN WAIN 


Swans of the Capitol 


The Reporter’s Trade. By Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop. (The Bodley Head, 25s.) 


Tue jacket of this highly entertaining and useful 
book, which describes it as ‘the history of the 
Cold War years—selected articles with added 
commentaries by two famous columnists,’ does 
the book both more and less than justice. There 
is a great deal of cold war history (almost all its 
economic side, for instance) that the Alsop 
brothers neglect; even diplomacy is hardly their 
forte (they are not possibly great believers in it). 
But this is more than a rehash of former reflec- 
tions on our predicament. If it were only that, it 
would be much less readable and much less use- 
ful. What it is important to insist on, is that 
although the Alsop brothers for long wrote a 
very successful ‘column,’ it was a column of a 
special type. They were not up ‘on the hills like 
Gods together.’ They were ‘down in’ the valley 
with the PBI (to recall a First War classification). 


. The news comes to Mr. Lippmann; it is winkled 


out of its Washington holes by Mr. Reston. 
But the Alsop brothers pursue it, to Shanghai, to 
- Saigon, Morocco, Dniepropetrovsk, even into the 
fastnesses of the Reform Club. For the Alsops are 


* or were, above all else, reporters. 


. It-is this fact that makes this anthology such 
good reading. We have not only set pieces like 
Shanghai on the eve of the Communist take-over; 
the Saigon of Dien Bien Phu; the Israel of the 
éve of Stiez. There is a constant reference to the 
concrete case, the revealing indiscretion, the 
more revealing anecdote, the not infrequent case 
‘in whith one of the Alsops was not only there, 
but was an agent as well as a reporter. There is, 
"jt nfust be admitted, no false modesty about either 
brother but, after all, as Mr. Dooley said of their 


close kinsman, Theodore Roosevelt, no man with ° 


a poor opinion of himself would ever get to be 
Governor of New York. And no man -without 
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the firmness to tell Admiral Strauss that he had 
been wasting his interviewer’s time would ever 
have got so much inside dope. 

‘Inside dope.’ In the romantic image of the 
Washington correspondent, this is got in three 
ways. By listening to another inside dopester at 
the Press Club bar; by going to smart cocktail 
parties in Georgetown where the American ver- 
sions of the Princess Lieven and Lady Palmer- 
ston hold court, if not the Contessa di Castiglione 
or Madame Tallien; by inducing some prominent 
senator or cabinet officer, while plastered, to say 
something that he will sourly deny the next morn- 
ing. This is not the Alsop way. They don’t trust 
any senator or cabinet officer even when 
plastered. Their attitude to all official statements 
is that of the late Robert Dell. ‘It must be true. 
The Quai d’Orsay has denied it.’ And as for the 
grandes dames and petites amies of Washington, 
their talk is either of Michelangelo or of real 
estate, culture or cash. 

No; there is a harder and more rewarding 
path. For one thing, do your homework. Look 
at the Budget, at the estimates of the armed 
forces, listen to the often frustrated technicians 
or the often indiscreet if not necessarily truthful 
PROs of the Pentagon. In the internecine wars 
of the Departments that rage in the capital of the 


Great Republic, there is sure to be somebody 


ready to spill a bibful—though not at a cocktail 
party. But let it be something serious, some news 
of high crimes and misdemeanours, not just gos: 
sip of feuding bureaucrats and the military. Be 
able to add and to subtract. Remember that any 
administration wants to soothe the public, though 


none has carried this principle so far as has Presi- — 


dent Eisenhower’s. They will always issue good 
news if they can, even if they have to invent it. 

Holding these views plus the moral principle 
that the American People has the right to know, 
that nearly all security is nonsense, intended to 
keep from the American people elementary 
matters of fact well known in the Kremlin (if not 
necessarily in the White House), the Alsops set 
themselves up as a two-man Committee of Public 
Safety, manning the walls of the Capitol, watch. 
ing for the Gauls, acting the role of the geese ia 
Roman legend but, of course, of intelligent geese, 
that is swans. (Are swans intelligent? Never 
mind; the Alsops are.) 

This self-imposed commission that ‘no ill be 
fall the Republic’ has got them into trouble 
Their house, they suggest, has been ‘bugged’ by 
various angry departments. It is quite likely. Was 


-not the great jokea year or two ago in the real 


estate-cocktail-circuit of the official who reported 
that his ancient mansion in Washington was ‘only 
held together by the FBI wiring’? However that 
may be, Mr.-Louis Johnson and Mr. Dean Ache 
son have had the lowest views of the Alsops’ 
methods (and Mr. Johnson of their motives), and 
their Republican successors have had even more 
reason to be resentful and vindictive. Here, the 
Official Secrets Act would have descended years 
ago (so might the law of libel). But the Alsops 
kept at their job. It was to warn the American 
people that they were in danger, that the Soviet 
Union was no ‘paint job’ no matter what Mr. 
Charlie Wilson (of General Motors) thought; that 
there were more important things than budgetary 
purity no matter what Mr. George Humphrey (of 
the Marcus A. Hanna Company) thought. (The 
favourite parallel for Mr. Humphrey is the late 
Lord Simon. The Alsops mean this to be highly’ 
derogatory; they have not yet been sold the anti- 
anti-Munich line that is now being peddled_i 

London:) Needless to say, some of this polemi 

dates: not all the catastrophes predicted have 
happened. If they had, we wouldn’t be here. Buf 
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some have and more may. The chief charge 
against President Eisenhower is that he has been 
kidding the American people. That he has prob- 
ably been kidding himself is neither here nor 
there. At least so the Alsops think. So do I. How 
glad Mr. Sandys must be that we hadn’t the 
Alsops at work here! As for Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
he might even rejoice in Mr. Bernard Levin as a 
lesser evil. 

D. W. BROGAN 


Childe Colin 


Ritual in the Dark. By Colin Wilson. (Gollancz, 
18s.) 
The Ballad of Peckham Rye. By Muriel Spark. 
(Macmillan, 15s.) 
Pursuit of the Prodigal. By Louis Auchincloss. 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 
WELL, the last thing I expected Colin Wilson’s 
bulky variation on the theme of Jack the Ripper 
to be was charming. Like most people, I suppose, 
| was mildly agog to see whether some purple- 
winged avatar of genius had finally emerged from 
the tousled chrysalis of the old Wilson.. It hasn’t, 
of course, and his novel isn’t really a novel. It is 
another canto in the odyssey of our Childe 
Harold of nineteenth-century metaphysics: 
another dishevelled, triumphal wagon of golden 
boughs from Nietzsche’s and Schopenhauer’s 
enchanted forest. Mr. Wilson is still too puritanic 
a Shavian to take fiction seriously as a form. So 
long as he gets across his ideas, he shows no 
anxiety about how they’re ferried—whether 
they’re plausibly distributed to characters capable 
of conceiving them, or sustained by emotions and 
atmospheres to make dramatic sense (as opposed 
to merely argumentative) of their utterance. 
He’s only perfunctorily concerned to present his 
material: there’s little evidence that he’s yet 
cottoned on to the basic notion of controlling his 
readers’ responses. He seems chiefly curious here 
to discover how he responds himself. 

For he makes little effort to hide—save under 
the Corvo-esque name of Gerard Sorme—the 
identity of the hero of Ritual in the Dark. Gerard, 
a student-writer or writer-student of undeclared 
origins, is engaged on the great work which will 
show that all philosophies are existentialism. At 
the Diaghilev exhibition, he meets an enigmatic 
balletomane named Austin Nunne, who keeps a 
flat in Kensington hung with black velvet and 
pornographic drawings. Austin is, it rapidly 


“The first critical biography 


of Goebbels in the English language . 


... the material is so fascinating” 


“elaborately detailed, well-documented picture. . . 
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appears, a homosexual sadist, and Gerard begins 
to suspect him of a string of savage sex-murders 
terrifying Whitechapel. But he finds himself more 
intrigued than appalled. May not sadism, even 
murder, be but a dark form of his own en- 
deavour, the genius’s (the apposition’s his, not 
mine) or saint’s, to break free from the limits of 
personality? It’s this high-faluting hypothesis, 
rather than the mundane question of who-done- 
’em, which Gerard pursues through a shadowy 
London and 400 pages; bicycling excitedly from 
Kentish Town to Chelsea, Hampstead to Spital- 
fields, for Dostoievskian discussion with priests, 
painters, journalists and police psychologists, and 
involving himself en route in simultaneous affairs 
with Austin’s fundamentalist aunt and debby 
cousin. But its patent frivolity won’t bear much 
elaboration (even Mr. Wilson stops short of 
proposing night-classes for the admass in creative 
mutilation) and it’s allowed to subside fairly 
innocuously into a plea for the treatment of 
psychopaths. No, the book and most of its 
characters are kept alive solely by the inquisitive 
ardour of Mr. Wilson’s fictional alter ego. There’s 
something endearing about Gerard, so flushed by 
pedalling and intellectual quest that he fre- 
quently has to plunge his face into strange basins 
or doze off before other people’s gas fires; there's 
a touching innocence about the happiness with 
which he settles down in Austin’s gruesome lair 
to sample his collection of liqueurs, Krafft-Ebing 
and de Sade. It’s this simplicity of response which 
leaves one’s own responses vagrant. But they are 
disarmed by that boyish heat for certainties, ob- 
scured till now in Mr. Wilson’s volumes of dusty 
answers. 

Humphrey Place knocks on the Peckham door 
of the girl to whom he said, ‘Quite frankly, no, 
at the altar. Her mother slams it in his face. 
Within the hour she is telling it all to an approv- 
ing audience. ‘I said, “You're a dirty swine. You 
remove yourself,” I said, “and don’t show your 
face again,” I said.” Muriel Spark, who showed 
herself in The Comforters and Memento Mori 
our most chillingly comic writer since Evelyn 
Waugh, has had the acumen to see that Cockney 
narrative, with its repetitions and amplifications, 
is a language of ballad; and the imagination to 
concoct a parodic one for the great unsung pro- 
vincial city south of the Thames. Like so many. 
it’s a tale of diabolic possession: Humphrey had 
fallen under the influence of Dougal Douglas, the 
mad Scottish arts graduate who makes people 
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feel the wee horns under his curls and has 
roughly the effect on Peckham of the magic 
piano in Salad Days. The Ballad of Peckham 
Rye is a small, brilliant construction, filled with 
choice observation of café ma@urs in SE 15 (‘He 
invited Trevor to join them by pointing to their 
table with his ear’), and strokes of invention such 
as Dougal’s notes for his ghosted autobiography of 
an old actress (‘I was too young to understand 
why my mother was crying’). But your enjoyment 
of it will depend upon how much you like witty 
observation by clever, Observer-reading ladies of 
the habits of the working class. 

Louis Auchincloss’s novels are what good New 
Yorker stories would become if they grew up, and 
I mean that mostly as a compliment. This is 
about a successful second marriage, and bears as 
little relation to Rebecca as you can imagine 
Reese Parmelee left his first wife, you discover 
slowly, not just because she was a power-avid 
bitch, but because somehow in his aristocratic 
Long Island upbringing he has become a kind of 
suppressed beatnik. It takes his second wife Rosina 
(a real novelist’s triumph—sweet, irascible and 
insecure) to see and show him that he’s on his way 
to wrecking their marriage too, out of a deep 
American fear of success. Mr. Auchincloss 
works. this.out with his usual subtlety and con- 
creteness. The mantle of Edith Wharton, or what- 
ever she wore, is now firmly his, and only these 
two have made New York so real a place, with 
its core of nineteenth-century provincialism—the 
Jacobethan-panelled banks and offices, the 
whisky-advertisement clubs, the old brown houses 
which are still the tissue holding up that gleaming 
spine of towers. I'm not sure why his brilliant 
parochialism irks me slightly this time. There's 
no good reason why Manhattan shouldn’t pro- 
vide as deep a microcosm as Faulkner’s Yokna- 
patawpha. But it’s harder to aceept the wildness 
of soul which drives a man to take his girl on 
Sundays to ‘remote areas, to Staten Island and 
Hell Gate Bridge, and the upper limits of: the 
Bronx. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Think, Sire 
The Dandy. By Ellen Moers. (Secker and War- 
burg, 36s.) 
True dandyism is a state of mind, the pure cult 


of personality, the dedication of oneself to one- 
self, the pursuit of refinement and exclusiveness. 
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Brummell, the archetype, resigned his commis- 
sion when his regiment was ordered north to 
put down a rebellion. ‘Think, sire,’ he said to 
the Regent. ‘Manchester.’ An acquaintance, bor- 
ing him about a tour he had made through Lan- 
cashire, asked Brumme){ which of the lakes he 
preferred. Brummell turned his head imploringly 
_ to his valet Robinson. ‘Which of the lakes do I 
admire?’ ‘Windermere, sir,’ he replied. ‘Ah, yes 
—Windermere,’ repeated Brummell, ‘so it is— 
Windermere.’ The dandy is not entirely ‘a clothes 
wearing man,’ as Carlyle would have us believe, 
though clothes are very much part of the per- 
formance. Putting himself third, Byron con- 
sidered Napoleon the second greatest man of his 
period and Brummell the first. Eccentric though 
this rating is, Brummell was the dictator in a 
period which produced the best English domestic 
architecture and furniture and which marked, 
indeed, the high point of English taste. 

Ellen Moers, a serious American researcher, 
traces the decline of the beau as he figures 
in the writing of Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, Balzac, 
Barbey D’Aurevilly, Dickens, Baudelaire and 
Wilde, among others. But dandyism is more than 
a literary tradition. Brummell would have con- 
sidered writing hardly the occupation for a gentle- 
man. And after an auspicious opening chapter 
on Brummell, there is little in the book about the 
great dandies themselves, for whom an even 
richer source, perhaps, exists in the memoirs of 
the century as distinct from the literature. One 
longs to know more, for example, about ‘Poodle’ 
Byng, and there is little that is revealing about 
D’Orsay. What would Brummell have thought of 
Disraeli, who was not even a member of White’s 
(and who is said to have considered election to 
that club a supreme human distinction com- 
parable only to the Garter); of Wilkie Collins 


who was naive enough to say ‘I like to be bright 
and beautiful’; of Thackeray who criticised 
George IV because ‘his only positive act was the 
invention of a shoe buckle’; of Wilde’s consider- 
able vulgarity—Brummel who believed clothes 
should be conspicuous by being inconspicuous, 
and who invented black for almost every occa- 
sion? Only with Beerbohm does Ellen Moers dis- 
cover a fellow spirit for Brummell. Both were in 
origin middle-class, both possessed a hyper- 
sensitive feeling for style, appearances and insult; 
both ended their lives in exile. Even their wit has 
something in common, based as it is on utter 
self-confidence (‘to give an accurate and exhaus- 
tive account of that period would need a far less 
brilliant pen than mine’). 

Mrs. Moers’s excellent book is a fascinating 
view of nineteenth-century literature, very 
thorough, though perhaps a fraction undigested. 
But as a book about the dandy it is a little tantalis- 
ing. The suspicion remains that she has met, as it 
were, the wrong people. Dandyism has survived 
through individuals, the originals no doubt of 
many figures in literature from Pelham to 
Anthony Blanche. And, of course, even today the 
cult of dandyism survives. Only last year the 
Rolls-Royce of a wildly smart individual crashed 
because the chauffeur had been instructed not to 
use the indicators. It was thought vulgar to do so. 

MARK BOXER 


Listen 


Robert Graves reading from Selected Poems, 
Philip Larkin reading The Less Deceived. 
(Listen Records, 39s. 6d. each.) 


GeorGE HartTLey and his wife have an imprint 
of their own in the Marvell Press in Yorkshire 
and they also run the poetry magazine Listen. 
They have now embarked on the issue of LP 
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recordings in which poets read from their work. 
The present pair, together with their promised 
successors, indicate that the series will be shaped 
by affectionate, interested editorial decisions, by 
the presence of individual taste. Certainly the 
Graves and Larkin recordings are wonderful 
listening. Whether or not poetry now has the 
authority which it had 150 years ago (if | may 


peer across at a recent set-to in the correspondence | 


columns), hearing these two men read reminds 
you inevitably that what they have done is of the 
utmost urgent consequence for modern poetry, 
that their virtues have helped to free us from 
a good deal of obscurantism and fraud. This is 
a verse which enjoins on the reader a clear and 
natural rendering and which flourishes accord- 
ingly. The readings educate you in the verse that 
is being spoken. This would hardly happen with 
certain other modern poetry—so much of that 
seems pinned to the printed page, associated with 
the need to anatomise it there and the effort to 
tease it out. Both writers speak their poems as a 
sort of talk—a special talk that adorns and en- 
hances feeling and has a stricter honesty than 
one normally contrives. Graves is restrained and 
rather clipped: feeling actually afflicts his intona- 
tion only at points of very high intensity. The 
short-line poems are put through their drill with 
particular briskness; he reads them like an old- 
style army officer calling a roll, unperturbed by 
all the puzzling, rich expressions that appear, 
Larkin, too, reads caustically; all that is dour, 
undeceived, disconsolate about his verse is admir- 
ably caught; words like ‘but we are wrong’ re 
ceive an almost querulous conversational stress, 
The best poems read best, and the end of ‘Church 
Going’ (‘A serious house, on serious ground, it 
is’) is painfully impressive, sonorous and strong, 

KARL MILLER 
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‘This is an important book for all people in the 
free world. It should be read closely by the Atlantic 
community. It should be translated into the lan- 
guages of India and of Southeast Asia and widely 
distributed there. Vietnam, Pakistan, India, Nepal, 
Burma, and all countries that border Red China 
should make this book required reading for officials. 
The Japanese should read it. The importance of 
this book by the well-known Indian editor, Frank 
Moraes, exceeds its central theme, which is the 
story of Chinese Communist cruelty in Tibet. For 
this volume shows how Red China’s dreams of 
expansion endanger all of South and Southeast 
Asia.” The New York Times Book Review. Paper- 
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MR. AMORY AND THE BANKS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


I aM sure the Prime Minister 
appreciates, if Mr. Amory does 
not, that the country is getting 
tired of governments who cannot 
solve the perennial problem of 
maintaining economic growth 
without inflation and counter- 
ing inflation without sacrificing 
growth. The Treasury has all the 
controls it needs and it would be 
absurd not to use them for the 
sake of some childish belief in Tory freedom. Mr. 
Amory’s clever colleague at the Board of Trade 
is under no such illusion; he is busy directing 
the great and powerful motor companies to 
build their new factories in the areas where 
he wants them to go in order to take up the 
slack in employment. Tory freedom works much 
better, as Mr. Maudling knows, when it is intel- 
ligently directed and controlled. Mr. Amory 
should have realised, when he restored freedom to 
the banks in 1958, that bankers behave exactly 
as industrialists behave—they are actuated by the 
profit motive, they pursue their shareholders’ 
interests and must therefore be restrained when 
these interests clash with those of the State. And 
it was obvious that if they expanded their 
advances too fast they would clash with the 
Chancellor's economic policy. This has been 
stated many times but never so clearly as when 
Mr. Amory told the National Production Council 
in May last year: ‘The Budget reliefs are neither 
intended nor expected to lead to a boom but to 
afurther phase of steady and cautious expansion. 

What happened? Bank advances at that time 
had already had a leap forward and in the eighteen 
months to January, 1960, have risen by no less 
than 50 per cent. to over £3,000 million. There 
has never been such a steep rise in bank lending 
since the war. The banks opened their doors 
Widely to the queue of borrowers and one 
of the interesting developments was the big in- 
crease in personal loans—no less than 73 per cent. 
since August, 1958. As the individual borrower 
was able to repair or buy his house on bank loans 
and acquire his household durables on hire pur- 
chase, personal savings were freed for speculative 
investment on the Stock Exchange. This served 
to inflate the equity share boom which has twice 
incurred the displeasure of the Governor of the 
Bank. 

l am not suggesting that it is for the banks 
lo exercise a quality control over their advances. 
lf the Government wished, for example, to curb 
speculative property developments (as it should 
have done) it could have imposed a stricter con- 
rol over the building societies and set up a build- 
ing licensing systém (outside housing) similar to 
the factory licenses under the Location of 
Industry Act. But what I do suggest is that the 
tanks could easily have moderated the increase 
in advances by imposing their own quantitative 
limits on borrowers. And they would have done 
® readily if they had been plainly directed by the 
lank under the Bank of England Act. 

The first step, then, should have been to call 
the bankers to the Governor's parlour, or if neces- 
ary to the Chancellor’s room at No. 11, and 





address them on the subject of moderation. This 
talk would contain a warning that if the appeal 
were not heeded the Treasury would use its 
powers of direction to change the banking ratios. 
It has already given notice that it will call for 
special Treasury deposits when the banks are too 
flush with liquid assets, but the present occasion 
does not call so much for that provision as for 
a variation in the ratio of advances to total 
deposits. 

But neither the Chancellor nor the Governor 
took any direct action along these lines. They 
chose to work indirectly—at the banks’ profits. 
To achieve the £1,000 million increase in advances 
the banks have been forced to sell £580 million of 
investmefits in order to preserve their liquidity 
ratios. (The Midland at this moment is down to 
the minimum 30 per cent. and the others slightly 
above it.) Last week when the banks were wanting 
to sell more of their investments the Bank sud- 
denly withdrew support from the gilt-edged 
market. This was an extraordinarily clumsy thing 
to do. Just when the Chancellor was in sight of 
persuading some investors to switch from equity 
shares to bonds the Bank destroys all confidence 
in government stocks! And by raising the long- 
term rate of interest—the undated stocks are now 
yielding over 5.6 per cent.—it is putting a brake 
on long-term industrial investment which is vital 
for the maintenance of our competitive position 
in world markets. 

Some people may argue that there is no reason 
to take any restraining action over the banks. Sir 
Roy Harrod bravely declares in the Financial 
Times that it is still the time for expansion. So it is, 
if the expansion is properly directed, as Mr. 
Maudling is directing that of the motor industry. 
But if it is not to be directed, the only alternative 
is to curb bank lending—and this is not being 
done in the intelligent way. 

Mr. Amory appears to be haunted by two 
spectres. The first is the spectre of an investment 
boom similar to the one which followed on the 
previous Tory victory in the general election of 
1955. Before October, 1959, industrialists expected 
to spend less on fixed assets in-1960 than in 1959. 
Now they are planning to spend 16 per cent. 
more—which might add £250 million to invest- 
ment demand in addition to the extra planned for 
housing. The second spectre is the non-stop rise 
in government spending, which has already added 
£340 million to the new estimates. I admit that 
this is a scarifying prospect for a cautious ‘little- 
by-little’ Chancellor; but the sensible thing to do 
is not to get into a panic but quietly to use some 
of the controls with which the Treasury is blessed 
—thanks to public ownership of the Bank of 


_ England. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS ~— 

HE demoralisation of the gilt-edged market 
Ti due entirely to the Treasury or the Bank 
of England, whichever has the last word. The 
government broker is sent into the market and 
tells the jobbers in effect that the Treasury is not 
willing to buy at the market price the stock the 
banks are selling to finance the rise in their 
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advances. He quotes a buying price which is a 
point below the then quotation and down comes 
the market—fearful that tomorrow the govern- 
ment broker will walk into the Stock Exchange 
again and lower his buying price by another point. 
In these circumstances no one in his senses 
would want to buy a government stock for the 
moment. In these circumstances investment con- 
fidence has been upset not only in bonds but in 
equity shares as well. It is not so much a question 
of the disparity of yields. The average yield on 
the Financial Times industrial share index is now 
just over 4 per cent. against 5.3 per cent. on old 
Consols and over 54 per cent. on others. The 
investor would be content to take 1} per cent. to 
1} per cent. less on good equities if he were con- 
vinced that the Government is still anxious to 
allow the expansion of the economy to go for- 
ward. But until the Budget is tabled this question 
must remain open. So equity markets must remain 
dull and sensitive to bad news in spite of the 
excellent company reports which are now being 
published every week. 


Good Company Reports 

If it were not for these excellent reports the 
equity markets would have suffered a severe 
slump instead of the modest 6} per cent. fall so 
far encountered. To take a brief look. First there 
waS MONSANTO with net profits doubled and the 
dividend raised from 134 per cent. to 15 per cent.: 
then HOOVER with profits also doubled, the divi- 
dend raised from 60 per cent. to 90 per cent. and 
a one-for-one free scrip bonus; then UNILEVER 
with profits before tax increased by 234 per cent. 
and the dividend from the equivalent 14 per cent. 
to 22.7 per cent.: then JAGUAR with profits and 
dividend doubled: finally RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 
with net profits up I4 per cent. and a one-for-seven 
free scrip issue, but here the shares dropped be- 
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cause the dividend was unchanged. The test of the 
current low yields will come when the market can 
make up its mind as to whether the next annual 
reports will bring fresh profit records or reveal 
a turning-down. 
Store Shares 

One or two store shares are beginning to look 
cheap on the present decline. MONTAGUE BURTON 
produced wonderful results for the year to 
August last and since then have been enjoying, I 
hear, still better trade. At 46s. 3d. the ‘A’ shares 
seem attractive to yield 4.3 per cent. on the 20 
per cent. dividend last covered nearly twice. A 
higher dividend can reasonably be expected this 
year which would put these shares on a 5 per cent. 
yield basis or better. More speculative is 
GAMAGES, which has just reported a 7 per cent. 
rise in trading profits for the year ended in 
January and a jump in unearned hire-purchase 
profits of 40 per cent. The dividend is raised from 
40 per cent. to 50 per cent. and the 10s. shares 
at 103s. 6d. yield 4.9 per cent. In view of the big 
office developments in the area of this Holborn 
store the eurrent year’s trading should be good. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ANY interesting reports are now being re- 
ceived from Building Societies, the majority 
of which are reporting record results for 1959. 

Abbey National Building Society. The chair- 
man, Sir Harvld Bellman, reports record results 
for the seciety, with advances up 53.1 per cent. 
at £62.8 million. The society’s assets position, 
always a strong one, has again been improved; 
cash and trustee investments at the end of the 
year amounted to £55.27 million, equal to 15.9 
per cent. of total assets. Investors now totalling 
658,289 subscribed a record amount of £82.5 mil- 
lion. The liquidity is now so good that the invest- 
ment reserve account standing at £1} million has 
now been closed and the balance transferred to 
general reserve. This year the amount allocated to 
this account was £1,157,159. It would be difficult 
to find a more impressive state of affairs which 
is supported by an informative report. 

Woolwich Equitable Building Society is one of 
the few societies to close its accounts on Septem- 
ber 30, 1959. They have produced impressive 
accounts, having more than doubled their share- 
holdings accounts at £15.84 million, whilst the 
amount advanced on mortgage was no less than 
74 per cent. up at a record of £31.7 million. This 
is an expanding society with 44 branches which 
the chairman, Sir Thomas G. Spencer, says will 
soon be increaséd to 50. 

Skipton Building Society has increased its total 
assets by 7.3 per cent. during 1959. There has been 
a definite turn-round in funds from the society’s 
15,360 shareholders, whose investments exceeded 
withdrawals by over £605,000 as against a previous 
outflow of £116,000. This society has a very strong 
liquid assets position which is equivalent to 15 
per cent. of total assets. 

Westbourne Park Building Society has reported 
record business for 1959, with share receipts 
exceeding £4 million for the first time in the 
society’s history. This enabled it to expand 
its mortgage lending by no less than £2.46 
million to a record of £5.37 million. 

Cheltenham and Gloucester Building Society 
has advanced a record sum of £6.1 million on 
mortgage, of which 99.5 per cent. was to owner- 
occupiers; this is practically double the amount 
lent in the previous year. The average advance 
made was £1,650. The society’s balance sheet is 
very strong with liquid assets at 15.3 per cent. of 
total assets. 
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Homes Ancient and Modern 


- By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


AN ideal home can mean 
anything from a mud-hut to 
a houseboat; in the context in 
which it appears every year at 
Olympia, it means simply a 
, detached house of moderate 
size. Nine of these are on 
show at Olympia now. 

There is the Berg house, 
dominated by a pretentious 
chimney, but full of ease and 
soft neutrals and comfort 
inside: the room-divider, I 
am happy to say, is clamped firmly to the wall, 
where it is in no danger of dividing the room. 
There is the Unity house, where some cloth-happy 
builder has teamed a rough red masculine blanket 
with a pretty rosebud pillow. There is the Unity 
house, all looming colours, aggressive-looking 
plants and large dim glass lights hanging from the 
ceiling: its occupants apparently spend their time 
reading (presumably with a torch) a book called 
My Life With a Brahmin Family. First prize for 
femininity goes to Woman’s Own, who not only 
have a rose floating in a brandy glass on the 
dining table, and rose prints under plastic on the 
dining chairs, but a constipating yellow rose sur- 
rounded by frills on the lavatory seat. 


First prize for anything else would have to go 
to the Heal’s Canadian house. It is on three 
levels—four counting the garage—so that one 
moved from a functional ground floor to an airy 
and attractive drawing-room and up to the bed- 
room areas in easy transition. There are plenty of 
things wrong with it: too much space wasted in 
the hall, too little in the kitchen; a cramped feel 
to some of the bedroom space upstairs; and 
laundry appears to take place on a small landing 
on the way to the garage. But for all that it has 
got something. Most of the surfaces are in un- 
stained wood; and although some corners are 
cramped, the whole house breathes space and 
ease. It is a house for drifting around in; for wear- 
ing casual clothes in; a house for living in. 


This Canadian house was not actually made in 
Canada; but the American house was built almost 
exclusively of American materials by a team of 
Americans. It disappointed me—probably be- 
cause I was expecting so much of it. One of the 
things not reported often enough about America 
is the excellence of the common or garden domes- 
tic architecture; and the house in the show looks 
most attractive from the outside. Inside, there are 
the expected comforts, the expected gimmicks— 
the cavernous fridge, the showers, the big closets; 
the central cooking island (with a cope for a tall 
girl to clock her head on), the Lurex-threaded 
towels, the open plan, the carport. 


But the past has an untypically heavy grip on 
the place—and the wrong sort of past, at that. 
According to an American friend, ‘In the States it 
would be early American, not this.’ Everything is 
in perfect, if rather stuffy, taste; but only in one 
small functional room is there any of that fresh- 
ness I remembered; that unselfconsciousness with 


modern furniture and modern surroundings that 
we seem so far from acquiring. 

Apart from the houses, the exhibition provided 
a number of Rooms with a Future; from, they 
might have added, shops with a past. Not quit 
unpredictably, Peter Jones has a lot of white 
metal and a fur-fringed cushion, Heal’s ij 
austerely Scandinavian, including a fantastic 
copper overhanging chimney to its fire; it seem: 
a bit too much of a coincidence that the hobbie; 
of its owners should be collecting sculpture, glasi 
and pictures. Maples is lushly vulgar with a scene 
that includes a table in frilly skirts, yellow and 
white satin drapes—and I do not mean curtains— 
and a chair covered in white fur. 

But the centrepiece of the show is the Dail) 
Mail's own house—and with it, you might say, 
the decorating trade comes clean at last abou 
the ideal home of every Englishman. There i 
stands, in the middle of the grand hall: 
approached through flower-stuffed banks, flanked 
by attendants giving an impression of chauffeurs: 
red-brick Georgian heavily furnished in antiques 
new and old. The ideal home: 200 years old, 
costing £20,000 to build new. 

‘In furnishing the house,’ reads the brochure, 
‘we have chosen to imagine that it has remained 
in the same family since it was built, and that they 
have retained the means to cherish old possessions 
as well as acquiring modern ones.’ Superfluous 
point out that any family that had retained such 
means and such a house would never find its 
way to Olympia: the point is that of the Major- 
General in the Pirates of Penzance: ‘When I 
bought the estate, I bought the chapel and its 


contents. I don’t know whose ancestors they were, 


but I know whose ancestors they are now.’ What 
every Englishman wants is roots, the. prestige of 
an estate with ancestors. And with reason. 

Few people, in visually inexpert Britain, choose 
any décor for itself alone, so much as for the 
impression, the character that goes with it. The 
more skilled sections of the rising generation ate 
quite aware that to rise effectively it is necessary 
to come up into the established classes; they have 
noticed, also, that the young professional classes 
—who in New York and Stockholm and Paris 
would have all-out modern flats—do not, in fact, 
go in for modern furniture. Even people with 
colossal means and prestige stick to the antique: 
just think how absolutely staggered everyone 
would be if Princess Margaret and her fiancé wer¢ 
talking about building a modern house. 

I once did a certain amount of research foi 
an article on the subject ‘Who Buys Contemporary} 
Furniture?’ It never got printed (partly because 
never finished it), but it left me at least in a posi 
tion to say who does not buy contemporar' 
furniture. Newly established doctors do not; 0 
lawyers who wish to seem old and dependablé 
or business executives who, like the tycoons a 
Hulton House, spend a fortune on a modem 
building and insist on a Queen Anne boardroom. 


Nor do those young people who go in for wht } 


Hugh Williams called ‘Regency striped wallpapt 


and Peter Jones antiques.’ Even when good tas@’ 
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keeps them away from chi-chi, they still produce 
a room which is substantially no different from 
the room their parents would have chosen. Nine 
times out of ten a modern room, like a yellow 
tie, implies that its owner is either a social dissen- 
ter or professionally connected with Art. 

The reasons this up-and-coming generation 
of bright middle-class people have for sticking to 
the traditional styles are valid—up tu a point. 
There is the obvious economy involved in taking 
over one’s parents’ chairs and the last tenant's 
f. and f.; there is the feeling of triumph all newly 
married couples have in creating a real room— 
which means a room like the ones at home. And 
there is the supposed financial advantage in pick- 
ingup tables and chairs down the Portobello Road 
to sweating it out of the bank balance at Heal’s 

Bui the argument from cost, though compel- 
ling, is not conclusive. For one thing, this Geor- 
gian mansion is stuffed with priceless paintings. 
rare silver and costly hangings; and the flats of 
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SWI! imply that kind of affluence even if they 
do not exactly imitate it. For another, the young 
professionals are no poorer than the ordinary 
working-class couples who buy all new furniture 
as a matter of course: they are only poorer 
relative to their expectations. 

Another argument constantly used is that the 
antique furniture you can buy is in fact better 
made than contemporary stuff. Which may well 
be true: but if it is, there is one reason alone for 
it: that people of taste and means are not bother- 
ing to buy, and have made, and critically control 
the production of beautiful modern things. Chip- 
pendale would hardly have done as well as he 
did if everybody in the eighteenth century had 
been nursing a sentimental fondness for Tudor. 
The Daily Mail has hit the nail on the head in 
parading the Georgian mansion; but the keynote 
of the idea it embodies is not the exquisite silver 
but the gold-braided Kleenex-boxes: modernity 
with an antique gloss. 


For Hampshire Hogs 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE* 


THIS time, in reporting on 
the hotels and restaurants 
which have come to my 
knowledge since the last 
edition of the Good Food 
Guide, | am going to deal 
with Hampshire. And first 
of all with what calls itself 
the pearl of the South, the 
Isle of Wight — because 
although you may grumble 
about the propaganda and 
dislike the postcard shops 
ad olde-worlde gifte stores at the head of 
the Chines, it is in its way uniquely attractive. 
The Romans, who called it Vectis (which is the 
oigin of its name: V=>U=W, C=CH=GH. 
considered it was the only part of Britannia which 
the climate made tolerable to an Italian civil ser- 
vant. The alternation of woods and rolling hills, 
the little decayed towns like Newtown, the empty 
spaces in the west, the clear roads are there as 
hey have been for a hundred years—not that 
he last-named will stay long, for British Railways 
have torn up three-quarters of their lines and 
lorced the travellers on to inconvenient buses. 
At the moment, the island can only be 
tached by ferries, and the roads are consequently 
tot packed by motors. But soon some progres- 
ive Minister of Transport will authorise the 
tuilding of a monstrous bridge to the mainland, 
ind then the cars will swarm across. The narrow. 
retty roads will become impassable and the whole 
Hand will be built over as a dormitory for 
buthampton and Portsmouth. 

Meanwhile, you can go down by the Southern 
ihe, which sweeps swiftly through beautiful 
“enery, unspoiled by hoardings and uninterrupted 











* Raymond Postgate, editor of the Good Food 
de, reports on restaurants and inns which may 
amy not, after further tests) appear in the next 
ion. He cannot answer readers’ queries, and for 
&icral information recourse must be had to the 
Curent Guide. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 


by traflic blocks, and descend on Ryde, where 
there is Spencer's Inn (Union Street), whose name 
comes from a well-known Wight character and 
where the trout meuniére, cold crab and escalope 
of veal in wine are very good. 

The best food in the island, I think, is at the 
Peacock Vane, in the outskirts of Ventnor. This 
is; a good Regency house with very fine hemi- 
spherical windows and the correct furniture to go 
with them. It is run as a house, too; there are 
eighteen sherries on the piano and if there’s no- 
body there to serve you you pour out your glass 
yourself and leave a chit. You get no bill until you 
leave. Mrs. Wolfenden (like her husband, she is a 
notable character, very interested in food and 
wine, and rather rotund) keeps on her staff 
English, German, Italian, French, and Spanish 
girls, and has the excellent idea of making them. 
each in turn, cook some of their own national 
specialities. Not much room in the house; you 
must book. 

Elsewhere, to the west of the island, Cook’s 
have taken over Lord Tennyson's house at Far- 
ringford by Freshwater Bay; they have kept the 
library just as it was, and they put on a very 
satisfactory table d’héte at 8s. 6d. or 10s, 6d. In 
the pretty, toy harbour of Yarmouth, the George 
has always been the place where yachtsmen 
stopped, until the proprietor died a year or two 
ago. He had a superb cellar, a varied and semi- 
continental menu and a charming little garden 
near the waterside. There was a difficult period 
after he had gone, but the inn is on the up-grade 
again. Book your table at weekends and ask for 
steak Diane or chicken off the spit. Two other 
places in the island worth investigating are the 
Sentrymead at Totland Bay and the Royal Spit- 
head at Bcmbridge. There are several more preten- 
tious places which are no good at all, but I had 
better not list them. I had a disgusting lunch at a 
small, well-touted place in Yarmouth. 

Going ‘ashore, as the Wightmen call it, on to 
the mainland, you may have good luck at one. or 
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two newly discovered places between the Solent 
and London. Starting from London, the first place 
I should want to try out would be the Viking, in 
Crondall, which is near to Farnham and to Fleet. 
This is a Danish restaurant (I believe you can 
get steaks too, but never mind about them), and 
the smérrebréd—Danish open sandwiches—are 
authentic, as Mrs. Burnett is a Dane. You don't 
often get genuine smérrebréd; offhand, the only 
other place I can think of is at Wester Howgate 
in the Scottish wilderness. A pub near by supplies 
the necessary aquavit and beer. 


Farther on, at Froyle, near Alton, there is the 
Hen and Chickens, another one of these revived 
pubs which give you the sort of food which ought 
to be standard and isn't—though it must have 
been, two hundred years ago when the. English 
taverns got their reputation. | mean grills of good 
meat cooked the way you asked, soups which don't 
appear to be out of a packet, and so on. As almost 
always, the quality depends upon an energetic 
landlord—Mr. Chuter, if I heard correctly. 
Another case of an inn rescued from the ruck 
is the Staunton Arms at Rowlands Castle; it has 
the sort of honesty which makes it label its 
vegetables ‘fresh’ or ‘frozen, as they may be. 

On the A32 there is the White Horse at Drox- 
ford, which is not an ordinary place, and alittle 
difficult to describe. It is easy to miss it. It 
apparently serves dinners only. Its landlord is a 
man of very marked character. It is quite small 
and you are by no means sure of getting in. It has 
a limited menu of dishes from 6s. 6d. (grilled 
gammon) to lobster Thermidor at 12s. 6d. But 
these are all very well cooked and my latest 
informant says it is the best, if not the only, eating 
place in the rectangle Winchester—Southampton 
—Fareham—Petersfield. A satisfactory, wine jist. 








‘The Meursault Genevriéres 1955 is superb? 
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Plastic Parade 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Like an eighteenth-century 
squire banging the backs of 
the livestock with his riding 
crop, I have been roaming 
through the house seeing 
how the plastics we bought 
so optimistically have been 
standing up to the rigours 
of daily life. There was a 
time, not so long ago, when 
most of these new materials 
were far from _ reliable. 
Changes of temperature 
(slow or sudden), chemical action (of detergents, 
for example) and simply wear, tear and age— 
weeks, not years—upset them so much that they 
simply disintegrated. But this time there seemed 
on balance to be more objects that were bearing 
up well. 

There have been enormous improvements. But 
many of the plastics in use still cannot perform 
the duties they are trying to take over from other 
naterials. Polythene, for example, while being 
soft, pliable and light, abrades easily, becomes 
srogressively more difficult to clean and clings 
most persistently to strong smells. It does not 
make good lining material for waste bins (metal 
bins, noisier and inclined to rust unless made of 
aluminium, had a longer life), nor is it suitable 
for a kitchen funnel. My polythene picnic mugs 
had to be thrown away finally because they could 
no longer be called hygienic and the cheerful red 
complexion of the washing-up bowl does not con- 
ceal its stubborn stains, though it does not peel 
like its predecessor. 

The plastic invasion of the refrigerator has 
much to be said for it. The solid nylon door 
catches, for example, are efficient and self- 
lubricating, moulded polythene ice-cube grids and 
trays are easier and pleasanter to handle, and the 
ice does not stick to plastic as firmly as it does 
to metal. The moulded polystryrene drip trays are 
strong, light and rustproof, a real improvement 


on their enamelled forebears. The door-liner and 
the ledges for milk, butter and eggs are con- 
venient and add little to the weight of the door, 
but, being made of polystryrene like the lining of 
the refrigerator itself, it scratches easily and once 
dirty, refuses to return to its original pristine 
whiteness. The polythene coating to the steel-wire 
shelves is not entirely satisfactory, showing a ten- 
dency to chip away at corners. (The same fault 
can be found with polythene-covered metal 
clothes horses and wire sieves.) The lightness and 
comparative safety of plastic refrigerator boxes 
does not compensate for their inclination to crack 
all over within a couple of months of purchase. 
If I were searching for an Oscar to award to 
plastics in the home, it would go to the laminates, 
like Formica and Warerite. Table tops and work- 
ing tops in these materials seem to me to stand 
up to punishment admirably, and still look 
beautiful. Another prize-winner, though less 
spectacular, is the nylon gearing in the Prestige 
rotary beater. The silent smooth running of this 
gadget is largely due to the nylon gear wheels, a 
point to remember when buying a food whisk. 


* * * 


Some firms not only have no sense of humour, 
they obviously, like horses, have no mechanism 
for inducing nausea—except in others. An estab- 
lishment called Maternally Yours (which is bad 
enough) advertises its ‘Heir-Conditioned Shop.’ 

And while we are on the subject of names, what 
about the Americanisation of Lyons? 

The Wimpy bars springing up everywhere are 
definitely modelled on American lines; if 
Americanisation means gayer, cleaner snack bars 
and more cheerful presentation I am all for it. 
But if Hamburger is too long a word for the 
British public, can anyone tell me why, in some 
of the new Lyons projects, we have to call chips 
—an English form of food—by the longer and 
inaccurate American name of French Fried? It 
seems stupid to me. 
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For cyclists and motor-cyclists there is a new 
glove on the market which may eliminate some 
of the dangers of riding at night. It is called the 
Wayabout glove, costs 10s. 11d., and has a clutch 
of minute reflectors set into the back of it. The 
idea is that when the cyclist sticks out his mitt to 
go round a corner, the motorist behind him picks 
up the gesture in his headlights. As far as | can 
see, these reflectors have nothing to do with 
luminous paint, and so do not need to be renewed 
by light; they are said by the makers (Morley) 
to be washable. 


Wine of the Week 


Various firms now offer very 
dry wines as suitable (under 
medical advice) for diabetics, 
Peter Dominic Ltd., for in- 
stance, have a red and a white 
» 4 Portuguese at 6s. 9d. with a 

sugar content of 0.2 per cent, 
and 0.25 per cent. respectively. Now I notice that 
a new firm, the SF (which stands for ‘sugar-free’) 
Wine Co., is shipping red and white Portuguese 
table wines at 8s. 9d. and a Spanish sherry at 2ls., 
under the brand name ‘Beaucare,’ all labelled as 
complying with the requirements of the British 
Diabetics Society, and with a sugar content of 
0.2 per cent. 

These wines are not ‘doctored’ or ‘medicated’; 
they are dry by virtue of very complete fermenta 
tion—the natura! process of fermentation converts 
grape-sugar to alcohol, and the greater the fer- 
mentation the less sugar. So they probably havé 
their place in a reducing diet, too. They are 
respectable drinking wines: I like the red better 
than the white, and I think the sherry might well 
appeal to those, whether diabetic or not, who like 
their sherries very dry. It seems rather dear to m¢, 
though, at a guinea. 

‘Beaucare’ wines can be bought in London at 
Harrods, Coopers, and John Barnes; in Brighton 
at Findlater, Mackie and Todd; and from Tolleys 
of Ipswich and Cockburns of Randolph Place, 
Edinburgh. As this is a new venture (and a useful 
one) I like to assume that a good, steady responsé 
from consumers will help the firm to bring its 
prices down. 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1079 


ACROSS 
1 Noises abroad? Just so! (6) 


4 Bitterness seems inevitably in- 30 A perfume’s going up (6) 
DOWN 


volved with cash (8) 

10 Apt to be confused (or not) in a 
renowned murderer (7) 

{1 Where chaps get vigour (7) 

(2 Paradoxically, such a one squares 
up to his offence (10) 


fastenings ? (9) 


here! (7) 


his cave, perhaps? (5,5) 
He’s just a beginner, academically, 


{5 I’m in Canada, as Evangeline 
might correctly have said (7) 
17 The little horse is lined with 


perhaps (9) 


1 
2 
13 Found among students of form? 3 Did Aeolus do such a swop in 26 Copper takes badly to water! (4) 
* 5 
6 


{9 There’s a deal of wildness in such 
a hoax (7) 


(Belloc) (4) 


small profit (7) 


13 Laughter on the boundary (4) capacity (4) 


"4 Twin to Smart Alick, no doubt 14 Qualities displayed at the Old 4,LOr¢, 6 Patting. 7 Cinnamon. 8 Dis 
(6, 4) Boys’ reunion? (10) 

16 This weapon should make a very Barnum. 22 Teaser. 25 List. 
sharp report (6-3) 


27 First step in paying Paul? (7) 
‘3 Wanda in the purple (7) 


\ first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book token for fifteen Mr 
hillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened on Mar. 15. ove 3, Sussex, and Mrs, Weiss, 44 St. 
addr ss solutions: Crossword No. 1079, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


29 She baked a kind of cake, it seems 18 Z do not want Michael Angelo 


Foundation garments with rear 23 7 ma might be found within it 


(5) 
Little dogs, gambolling, take wing 25 Men of distinction come up in a 


“But when you have lost your 
crunched maize (7) —— drown your empty selves’ ACROSS.—1 Fitfully. 5 Spiced. 9 Brassard. 


7 Oh, don’t I get a hundred? (7) 
21 Quick return, but not necessarily 8 Give place to the harvest (5) 
9 The old king in a state of in- 





Solution on March 18 


or ” (Mark Twain) (9) 

20 I’m some body, says the German 
slangily (7) 

22 Cup lies broken (7) 





strange disguise (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1077 


10 Prunes. 12 Line up. 13 Maritana. 15 
Skipping-rope. 18 Paradise Lost. 23 
Emeralds. 24 Palate. 26 Drover. 27 
Diogenes. 28 Dressy. 29 Streamer. 


DOWN.—1 Fibula. 2 Trains. 3 Unstuck. 


17 True-love. 19 Drapers. 20 Spangle, 21 


PRIZEWINNERS 
L. E. Wilcox, 95 Cromwell Road, 











Andrew’s Road, Henley-on-Thames. 
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Classified adv + omg ye must be pre- 
aid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 

Gower Street, London, WCl1, 
_ EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


“APPOIN ITMENTS VACANT 
{SSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINA- 


JIONS ‘MODERN LANGUAGES) Pension- 
able post in the Civil Service Commission, Lon- 
don, for man or woman (preferably under 35) 
with good honours degree in modern languages, 
Preference for German Russian or Spanish. 
University, school or other teaching experience 
desirable: cxperience of examining, interview- 
ing, or administration an advantage. Duties 
include discussion and preparation of examina- 
tion papers from G.C.E. to Final Honours 
jevel, administrative work concerned with re- 
cruitment, interviewing, talks to schools. Selec- 
tion. by interview in April. Starting salary 
according to experience and present salary on 
seale £1,110-£1,935. Teaching service may be 
aggregated with Civil Service for superannua- 
tion purposes.~F.S.53.U. may count as qualifying 
service. Promotion possibilities within the Com- 
mission or to administrative work.—Write Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don W.1, for application form, quoting 
5108/60. Closing date March 18, 1960, 


BBC requires two Senior News Assistants, Fele- 
vision, one based at Southampton and the other 
at Plymouth, to superintend and co-ordinate the 
work of the News Rooms in these areas, under 
general direction of Regional News Editor at 
Bristol. Duties: preparation, editorial produc- 
tion of and responsibility for area news pro- 
gtammes and for contributions to National news 
in both sound and vision. Holders of these posts 
should have professional journalistic experience 
in Press or broadcasting, keen news sense, sound 
editorial] judgment and lively interest in imagina- 
tive development of broadcast news techniques. 
They should preferably have experience of contro! 
and deployment of News Staff. They will be re- 
quited to be available for week-end duty on a 
rota basis. Knowledge of the area would be a 
considerabie advantage; that based on Southamp- 
ton comprises roughly East Dorset, Wiltshire, 
Hampshire, the Isle of Wight and West Sussex, 
while Plymouth will serve Devon, Cornwall and 
West Dorset. Salary £1,545 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional), rising by five annual 
increments to €1,970 max, p.a. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference 60.G.99 ‘Spt.’) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires two Television Producers in Car- 
diff to devise, prepare and produce television 
broadcasts of all kinds intended primarily for the 
&udience in Wales. The work calls for imagina- 
tive treatment of ideas in visual terms, practical 
ability to implement them efficiently and at 
speed, use and co-ordination of wide variety of 
programme material, and ability to acquire 
knowledge of techniques of television production 
as a whole. One post requires thorough know- 
ledge of Welsh. Salary £1,545 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,970 max. p.a. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference 60.G.106 ‘Spt.") should 
teach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 


CHILD CARE. Housemother, Class I, required 
for relief duty at two family homes each for seven 
children deprived of normal home life at Lang- 
ley, Bucks. Single accommodation only. H.O. 
Certificate in Child Care desirable, Previous child 
tare experience essential. Four weeks’ leave. 
£595-£635 less £134 14s. for board-lodging and 
laundry.—Apply Children’s Officer (WDD/335), 
L. 1L.C.C., County Hail, S.E.1. 


MALE AND FEMALE office vacancies.—Please 
cal) STELLA = BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
WwW <.2. TEM 664 


TEACHER - OF NCL oT to foreign students 
required for London College. Full-time appoint- 
Ment. Preference given to experienced teacher 
with good degree.—Box 5548. 

THE BETTER job for the BETTER girl. Con- 
tact Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, ‘a Princes 
Street, Hanover aa, W.1 (opp. Dickins and 
Jones), HYD 647 
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REQUIRED. Male Social Leaders, under 35, 
Single and active, for Holiday Centres (not 
camps) on the Suffolk and Sussex coasts, 400 
adults and children, Ability to organise out- 
door sports, rambles, indoor games, modern 
and old-time dancing, and children’s activities. 
£7 weekly with full board and furnished accom- 
modation. End-of-season bonus, Season appoint- 
ment (May-September) in the first instance, but 
longer employment might be available for 
suitable applicant. Full particulars to WTA 
Holiday Establishments, WTA Ltd., Eccleston 
Court, Gillingham Street, London, S.W.1. 


ROYAL WAREHOUSEMEN CLERKS AND 
DRAPERS’ SCHOOLS. Russell Hill School, 
Purley, Surrey (Recognised). Required Septem- 
ber, 1960, a resident single Master for the 
senior form of the Junior Schoo) (mixed) to 
teach general subjects, including Mathematics. 
Ability to help with games (cricket and foot- 
ball) an advantage. London Burnham, Govern- 
ment Superannuation and free board lodgings 
in return for residential duties. This post offers 
considerable scope for an able Master in a 
school which is expanding ‘and shortly to move 





~to entirely new premises. Married quarters will 


be available in the new school. Apply with re- 
ferences and testimonials to the Headmaster. 








RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
THE ‘UNIVERSITY OF OF MANCHESTER. 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 
Applications are invited for the above Research 
Fellowships for advanced work in the field of 
Political Economy (including Public Adntinis- 
tration). The value of the Fellowships will nor- 
mally be within the range of £900-£1,800 per 
annum, according to experience and qualifica- 
tions. Regulations governing the award of the 
Fellowships may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, the University. Manchester 13, to whom 
applications should be sent not later than March 
21, 1960. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
PART-TIME fully experienced iady secretary 
(shorthand-typing). First-class testimonials. 
Would prefer Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
from 9.30 to roughly 4 p.m.—Box 5849. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


‘LES FORCES POLITIQUES DANS LA 5 EME 
REPUBLIQUE,’ by M. Georges Lavau. Institut 
Francais, Queensberry Pl:, S.W.7. Tuesday, 8 
March, 6.15 p.m. Ad. free. 

MATTHIESEN GALLERY. KEITH VAUGHAN 
—Recent Paintings. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
Until March 19.—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 


R.W.S. GALLERIES, 26 Conduit Street. W.1. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS 
and ENGRAVERS. Annual Exhibition, Feb. 
29 29 to ) March 24. . 10-5, Sat. 10-1. Admission Is. 


THE UNDER THIRTIES 
An Exhibition of the work of Young Crafts- 
men at the Crafts Centre of Great Britain, 
16/17 Hay Hill, W.1, until 26th March, 1960. 
on.-Fri. 10-5. Sat. 10-12.30. Admission free. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of three 
lectures, entitied ‘Late Gothic Sculpture in 
Germany,” will be delivered by Professor W. 
Paatz (Heidelberg), at 5.30 p.m. on 10, 16 and 
17 March, at the Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 
Portman Square, W.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Aca- 
demic Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of three 
fectures entitled ‘L'Atlas linguistique de ia 
Gascogne,’ will be delivered by Professor J. 
Séguy (Toulouse), at 5.30 p.m. on 14, 15 and 
17 March, at the University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1. The lectures will be delivered in 
French. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, The Ethel M. 
Wood Lecture entitled ‘The Portrayal of God 
in the Bible—the “Classic” Theme,’ will be 
delivered by the Reverend G. Henton Davies 
(Principal, Regent's Park College, Oxford), at 
5.30 p.m. on 15 March, at the University of 
London, Senate House. W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. 




















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of three 
lectures, entitled ‘The Economic and Social 
History ot the Medixval Muslim World—Cer- 
tain Problems and Theories,’ will be delivered 
by Professor C. Cahen (Paris), at 5.30 p.m. on 
15, 16 and 17 March, at the School of Oriental 
and African, Studies, University of London. 


W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. — James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 





WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Eas: End 
Academy, 1960. Last three days.“~Today and 
Saturday 11-6, Sunday 2-6. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


MEETINGS 
FRIENDS AND THE WIDER CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY. Speaker: G. Ronald Howe. 
Sunday, March 6, at 6.30 p.m.—Friends House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. Everybody welcome. 





PERSONAL 


ART GALLERY. | Nop promotion or hanging fees. 
Unknown painters accepted. Help any amateur 
you know who lacks confidence. ny writing 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C 

BECOME A QUALIFIED BOOK- a in 
three months. Guaranteed postal courses, 15s. 
monthly. For Free 30-page guide write : Guaran- 
= Tuition (TG), 11 Old Bond Street, London, 











cANGEE ER PATIENT 93281. Poor Woman (58), 
retired teacher, alone in the world, is gradually 
losing use of limbs, and her financial problem 
is a sore burden. Grants needed for extra 
nourishment and cheer. Can you please help? 
Old Jewellery, etc... gladly utilised.—National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

BECOME AN AUDIT ASSISTANT. Many we!l- 
paid vacancies. For free details of rapidly suc- 
cessful postal courses write Guaranteed Tuition 
(RD, 11 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 


GHOOSE YOUR HOBBY from Music, “Art, 
English or Writing. Please state subject in which 
interested. Brochure Free.—Southern Corre- 
spondence College, Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 
DID YOU KNOW? A portable typewriter of 
world-famous make—Olympia, Olivetti of 
Imperial — can be yours for 25s. DOWN. 
Balance over 18 months. — Write or phone 
Universal Supplies Co., 16 College Crescent, 
N.W.3, PRImrose 4606. Typewriter repairs. 
Free estimate. Collection and delivery. 
FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1. 

GENERAL MEETING of Ex-French Govern- 
ment Scholars. Institut Francais, Queensberry 
Place, March 12th, 8.30 p.m. Films, Sherry. 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals, especially collections and gold. Tenth 
edition of English coins, 9s. 3d. Bulletins, 6¢d.— 
B. A. Seaby, 65 Great Portland Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. Tel.: LAN 3677. " 
HOW TO WRITE Television Plays. Britain's 
first comprehensive handbook on writing. de- 
signing, directing and acting—‘The Armchair 
Theatre’ (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s.). First 
edition soid out. Second intpression available al! 
booksellers. 

HYPNOSIS jor nervous problems.—R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore Street, W.1. LAN 4245. 


IDLE ARTICLES. Are there any in your 
home? Let them help World Refugee Year. 
We can raise funds from almost any saleabiec 
article—from ornaments to old gold. See what 
you can send to “Gift Aid,”’ Oxford Committee 
for Famine Relief. 17 Broad St.. Oxford. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family aH —Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London. - DX. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
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gives enormous satisfaction — shorthand 
in a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
Phonetic, easy to read. Please write for 
the free trial lesson to The School of 
Speedhand (S.26), Hills Rd., Cambridge. 














LET ME TRACE your a + eee 
Research. Terms moderate. —Box 5 


PHILATELY. Attractive — Pictorial 
and Br. cols. one ) pam —S. Lord, 177 Crickle- 
wood Broadway, N.W.2. 


PRINTING at less cost “by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, eftc., with illustrations. — Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 6093. 
QUAKERISM. Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee. Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 





ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous — Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 
21-day course of this tonic food will put you on 
top of your form. 42s. post free from the 
HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwegan Piace, Aberayron, 
Cards, Brochure on request. 


SAVILE ROW CLOTHES. We specialise in 
and have in our showrooms a wide and varied 
selection of the finest hand-made town and 
country clothes for the discriminating gentleman. 
Lounge. Sports Suits, also Dress Clothes, Over- 
coats. Hunting and Riding Kit are purchased 
direct from leading Savile Row Tailors, Hunts- 
man, Sandon, etc. Our prices range from 10 gns. 
Alterations carried out. Banker's orders and 
orders by post accepted~-REGENT DRESS 
COMPANY, 14 Dover St. (2nd floor lift), 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 7180. Open 9 a.m, to 
5 p.m.. Sats. 1 p.m. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Also Club. 


“WATAPADS.’ Keep pot planis moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot. 5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s.—HARRODS HORT. DEPT. 
“WHICH? the invaluable present for yourself 
and others. Every month “WHICH? reports 
frankly and impartially on the goods you may 
want to buy. Annual subscription only £1. 
to Dept. 7, Consumers’ Association Ltd., 333 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

WRITERS NEEDED FOR TY. Television Writ- 
ing School-provides the most professional course 
of training. — Apply Dept. 177, 14 Sackville 
Street, W.1. 


BOOKS WANTED 


‘THE FLAX OF DREAM,’ by Henry William- 
son. 1 vol.—Box 5853. 

‘THE MAN, SHAKESPEARE,’ by Frank 
oc Urgently required.—Information to Box 
$813. 











LITERARY 


IF YOU WANT TO WRITE, don't keep on 
alone teo long. The LSJ has shortened the road 
for others. It can do the same for you. Postal! 
coaching, always personal, You can seli your 
work as you learn the ropes. Many promise 
success—The LSJ claims less, and achieves 
more.—LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNA- 
LISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 





BOOKS FOR SALE. Miscellaneous, including 
Art, French Books and Numismatics. List 19 
(441 items) from W. Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, 
London. N.16. 

Review Copies and others in fine con- 
a purchased. —D. Levin, 38 Berners Street, 

. MUSeum 4224. i a 

packs REQUIRED for publication.— Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articles 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitable work returned with 
free criticism and free ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success.” Stamped addressed envelope 
essential. — Literary Agency, Dept. R.2. B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Continued Overleat 














Books 


The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in 
this paper’s columns to be sent to 
readers who cannot otherwise 
Obtain them. 

Orders accompanied by a re- 
mittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus 1s. 6d. ~ 
volume for postage, should be 
sent to the 

BOOK ORDER DEPT. 
‘SPECTATOR’ 
99 GOWER STREET 











LONDON, W.C.1 


Jacques Dacqmine - 
MARCH 7, 8, 9, 11, 14, 16 


BERENICE - 


THEATRE 





Peter Daubeny presents 
For s three weeks’ season, commencing Monday, March 7 


Compagnie 


MARIE BELL 


in a season of RACINE with 


Robert Hirsch - 
MARCH 10, 12, 17, 18 


SAVOY EVENINGS 8 p.m. 
MATINEE WED. & SAT. 2.30 p.m. 
First Matinee March t2 
Prices 20/- to 5/- 


Jean Chevrier 
MARCH 15, 19 


BRITANNICUS 


Box Office Now Open 
TEM 8888 











BIG INCOMES 
FROM Pics 4° V 


Did you know that: 

1. You can now own Breeding Sows ? 

2. Your sows will be looked after for 
you? 

3. A ximately every six months you 
will receive a substantial cheque for 
the sale of your piglets ? 

Write for details of how you can partici- 

pate in this high- vielding and interesting 

investment (minimum investment £100) to 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS LTD 
(Dept. W.5) 
18 Howick Place, London, $.W.! 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 


Continue to offer offer 74% on sums 
(withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Detaifs and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 











DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 





STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,” 
concerning Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brocka Rd., Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED. 1,000 words. 6d. carbon.— 
Jarman, 59 Dalmeny’ Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words.—Vera Norman, 
28 Victoria Drive, Leigh-on-Sea. 





EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of London). 
Session 1960/61 begins Monday, 3rd October, 
1960. Applications are invited from: (i) Part- 
time students wishing to follow evening courses 
for Internal Degrees in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, (ii) Full-time and part-time students 
wishing to read for Higher Degrees by thesis or 
to follow courses leading to M.A. and M.Sc. 
Mathematics, M.Sc. Crystallography, and the 
Academic Postgraduate Diplomas in Psycho- 
jogy and Numerical Analysis. Applications for 
admission should be made before ist June. 
Pamphiet and form of application may be ob- 
tained from the — Birkbeck College, 
Malet Street, W.C.1 


DAVIDSON CLINIC SUMMER SCHOOL. 
27th July-2nd August. Subject: Psychological 
Clinic’s Contribution to the Community. 

s: Dr John D. Sutherland, Tavistock 
Clinic, London: Mr. Arthur Shirley, University 
of Glasgow; Dr. Winifred Rushforth, Dr. Jean 
Biggar and members of the staff of the Clinic. 
Full particulars from the Secretary, 58 Dalkeith 
Road, oad, Edinburgh, 9. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION CLASSES. Day, 
evening and lunch-time classes. Private lessons. 
Beginners to Advanced, al! with French teachers. 
—MENTOR, 11 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
(opposite Garrick Theatre). TRAfaigar 2044 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses ‘in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, Established 1910. 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE COURSES : 

(1) Comptete French Course, (2) Basic French 
ior Conversation, (3) Translation Courses. Send 
for prospectus. — MENTOR, 11 Charing Cross 

Road, W.C.2. 

MATHEMATICS, Private tuition by ex-public 
schoolmaster.—-Box 5272. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C-E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examina- 
tions. Prospecus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894) 





paid on 
Deposit 
Aceounts 


=1 9 
Stcupit! 
Easy Withdrawals No Brokerage Charges 


Write for details to: 


THEO. GARVIN LTD. 


Members of the Industrial Bankers Assoc. 
2 DOWSETT AVENUE, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ESSEX 














OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Gifes. ia ai Secre- 
tarial Training. Prospectus. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and {D, and 
other exams. Prospectus post free from Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
RUSSIAN. Beginner’s 18-Lesson Postal Course 
with individual tutorial help, £3.—Write Dept. 
B.7, Wolseley Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
SECRETARIAL TRA iG. especially for 
university graduates and older students. Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654 
SUMMERHILL SCHOOL has a few vacancies. 
Self government. Freedom, but no licence. 
G.C.E. Co-ed of course. Very moderate fees.— 
A. S. Neill, Leiston, Suffolk. Phone 40. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (G3 lines). 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 
Scholarship and entrance tesis will be on 29th 
and 30th March, 1960. Six awards (£60-£240). 
An Art or Music award is available: 11- and 


13-year-old entry.—Further details from Abbots- 
holme School, Recester, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 


G.C.E. and SCHOLARSHIP—Personal Tuition 
by experienced Honours Graduates in Hamp- 
stead—English, French, Latin, History, Geo- 
graphy, British Constitution —GLAdstone 7155, 


IPSWICH SCHOOL—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. At least three Open Foundation Scholar- 
ships for Boarders, of up to £200 per annum, are 
offered for boys under 14 on ist September, 
1960. Three Open Junior Foundation Scholar- 
ships, one of £150 per annum for a Boarder and 
two of £100 per annum for either Boarders or 
Day-boys, are offered for boys under 12 on 
ist September, 1960, and a limited number of 
Bursaries of £30 each are available for the 
sons of Clergy entering the Main School under 
14 years of age. The examinations will take place 
in April and June, 1960. Further particulars can 
be obtained from the Headmaster, Ipswich 
School Suffolk. The schools’ fees are £141 per 
annum for Day-boys and £300 per annum for 
Boarders. There are approximately 150 Boarders. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Examinations will shortly be held for the award 
of Entrance Scholarships. Scholarships are of 
two kinds—Senior (under 14) and Junior (under 
12). Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ADULTS. Ruskin Col- 
lege, Oxford, announces thirty scholarships for 
men and women between the ages of 20 and 40, 
for the year beginning October, 1960. Scholar- 
ships cover tuition. board and accommodation 
at the College, and a personal allowance, Courses 
are —— in Econemics, Political Theory and 
utions. Modern History. Industrial Rela- 
tions, Literature and Modern Languages. No for- 
mal educational qualifications are required. 
Students are selected by interview, following the 
submission of an essay. Full particulars can be 
obtained from the General Secretary, Ruskin 
College, Oxford. The closing date for final appli- 
cations, with essays, is 12 March, 1960 
THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS. Three 
Scholarships, of £240, £100 and £80 per annum, 
are awarded on the resuits of an examination 
to be held in March, to girls over 12 and under 
14 on October Ist, 1960, Particulars from the 
Secretary 


EPICURE 


DON’T HAVE A COLD mea! without taking a 
portion of RAYNER’S delicious INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from al! good grocers. 
GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemeal Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins, especially of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt their ability to foliow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Gur Health and Fit- 
ness Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 
100% stone ground at our water mil! at Felstead, 
Essex. The wheats are specialiy selected and 
organically grown. It can also be used for 
scones, biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post 
free. including recipes: 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d 
14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES. 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 
Hili Road, Cheimsford, Essex 


CORNISH 


CLOTTED CREAM 


BY POST 
12, o= Sound 


6/ half 

/ pound 
Cash with Order 

Period orders six weeks or more LESS 5%, 

CORNISH SHOP, Padstow, N. Cornwall 

















THE SPECTATOR, 


DELICIOUS HOME-MADE FUDGE choc., 
van,, 6s, 6d. ib, Finest plain or fruit cake, mar- 
zipan topped, 2 Ib. 12s. 6d, All post free.—Box 
5295. 





GOURMET’S HANDBOOK 
The most comprehensive ¢atalogue of 
connoisseur’s delicacies for outstanding 
entertaining and uniqué gifts. 
From : 


m : 
MILRATH & CO. LTD.. 

16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 
LAYTONS -WINE (Winter) list now out.— 
oe 2a Duke Street (Manchester Square), W.1. 

WEL 8808. Try my Wine Bar. 
NEW CONTINENTAL RES1 TAURANT, 43 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms) English and Continental cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licefice. Persona! attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 
PRUNES MAGNIFICENT. The Largest and 
Best Imported, 3 Ib., 14s., 7 Ib., 34s. Post Paid. 
—SHILLING Come CO, LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3 


STOLEN—the gry ‘sunshine of Spain and 
stored for your delight in Ei Cid—the finest 
Amontillado Sherry. It's light, full-bodied and 
lovely ! 

THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE to good 
eating in Gt. Britain is THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1959/60, edited by Raymond Postgate 
from recommendations by Good Food Club 
members, published by Cassell. Previous issues 
are out of date and may lead to disappointment. 
Invest in the new edition, 7/6, from ali book- 
sellers. 

TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some de- 
licious Burgess Anchovy Paste on buttered 
toast. 

WARD & MARTINEZ LTD., 50 Brewer Street, 
W.1, for quality ‘hand-picked’ wines at lowest 
prices : ‘PORCA de MURCA’ (Portuguese dry 
white), 8s.; “‘CLOS de CORBEAUX’ (Claret), 
7s. 3d.; ‘Vin d°’ALSACE’ (Riesling), 8s. 6d.; 
*KAISERGARTEN RIESLING’ (Yugo.), 8s. 9d.; 
‘SCHOLOSS RHEINBERG’ (Rheingau), 10s. 6d.; 
U.S.S.R. Wines (Georgian), 7s, 9d.; and many 
others, List on request. Enquiries welcome. Mail 
orders, any six botts., carr. paid home 


TUITION 


LONDON MAGAZINE EDITOR gives strialy 
individual postal coaching in Authorship.—Please 
write BM/RTAD, London, W.C.1. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment, With 
bracket, 7s. 6d. Tit Nesting Boxes with obser- 
vation door 15s. post free. Also Bird Tables.— 
Wm. Hill, 7, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire 
BATTERY WALL CLOCKS, 9 in. diameter, 
with 4.5 v. pocket battery. Swiss jewelled move- 
ment; 6-12 months without attention from one 
battery; 79s. each complete delivered; guaran- 
teed; p.c. for pamphiet.—McKellen Clocks, 
Bromsgrove, Worcs. 

CELLULAR BLANKETS 100% Pure Wool 
Mothproofed in popular paste! shades. All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 15s. Free samples.—Kerr & 
Grahame, 22 Trinity Street, Hawick, Scotland. 
ELECTRIC BLANKETS. Reduced to 75s. 
Guaranteed for two years. Ten years’ experience 
has gone into the design ensuring efficiency 
and satisfaction.—List, G Products, 6 
Thrush Street. Spotiand, Rochdale, Lancs 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries, 
the truth about garlic as a remedy which gets 
down to the root cause of rheumatism stands 
firm,.as it has stood for 5,00€@ years. Garlisol non- 
taint garlic tablets are harmless and benevolent, 
with no drug reaction .on the heart. Not habit 
forming, 1,000 tablets (six months’ supply) 52/6, 
500 tablets 32/6, together with booklet of home 
treatment and dietary advice.——-Garlisol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. ; 
ORKNEY TWEEDS. Hand-woven from pure 
wool, Superior cloth at only 10s, per yard. 3d 
stamp for full range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Mill, Miii Street, Kirkwall, Orkney. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 85s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.) Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 to 46. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkely Street, W.1. 
QUALITY SHEEPSKIN MITTS. Ladics’: Small, 
Medium, Large, 11/6 pr. Gent's :.12/- pr. Also 
Ladies’ luxurious Beaver Lamb-backed gauntiet 
gioves. Best cape paims lined wool. Gauntlets; 
lined lambswool, 40;- pair in box: sizes 64, 7, 
74. The perfect present. Ali post free. Satisfac- 
tion or money returned. R. W, LARGE, 30 
Conway Road, Bromsgrove, Worcs 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask Tabie- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue trom: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 

Northern Ireland 
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MORTGAGES 3-10 YEARS 
_ Special terms tor loans of £5,000 or over 
TREASURER, (0) 95, THE GROVE, LONDON, EIS 











PRINTED NOTEPAPER, Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and styie.—S. 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 
SCENTED VIOLETS, Selected Spring Flowers, 
either or mixed. 10s. and £1 boxes posted. 
Poltesco Flowers Ruan Minor, Helston, 
Cornwall 

SHIRTS made to measure from 30s, Wide choice 
of patterns from A. U, Garsiang Ltd... 2 Cor- 
poration Street, Blackburn 

SHOE REPAIRS BY POST. Alli types of foot- 
wear repaired and refurbished by skilled crafts- 
men in seven days. Specialised departmem for 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attractive 
prices. Details of this exclusive valeting service 
from: COOMBES (Dept. P.13), P.O. Box 6, 
HARROGATE. 

SCENTED VIOLETS. Selected Spring Flowers 
either or mixed. 10s. and £1 boxes posted.— 
Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, 
Cornwall. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
consult us. Separate flats, too. We appreciate 
intelligent people. Share-a-Fiat Ltd 175 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 


HOTELS 
ROTHENEUF (Si. Malo), Brittany. HOTEL 


YVONNE. From 30s. Gune 25s.) Mod. Comf, 
Sea Views. Sands. Illus. leaflet 


HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


FLAT, annexed, sleep 8, all conveniences, e.1., 
in border country. £7 weekly.—Mrs. Harris, 
Hume Hali, By Kelso, Roxburghshire. 
SCARBOROUGH. Kingsciere, Esplanade Rd. 
Harrison. Tel.: 2674. Car park. Near Spa Grand 
Hall. October, 20s. daily. inclusive 
SKYE. Caravan (4-berth) for hire 
June and Sept.—Box S838 


April-mid 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


DEVON (Tel. Lustleigh 376), nr. Newton Abbot. 
St. Andrew's Country Guest House, not isolated 
Also furnished cottage in grounds for holidays 
and leaves 

GOING TO IRELAND? Hire a 1960 car, seif- 
drive or chauffeur-driven, from John Purcell Car 
Hire, 36 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. Write 
for brochure and rates 

GREECE. Informal parties. May-Sept.: 3 wks 
accom. Athen Hotel and island villa, from 
49 gns., including travel.—Matthews, 11 Park 
Terrace, Cambridge. 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms. 
Hotels on and off the beaten track, 5s, posted. 
—vVictor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay. 
LUXURY FAMILY HOLIDAY a SINAH 
WARREN Country Club by the sea. Unmatched 
comfort and amenities. Children welcome—ex- 
perienced nannies supervise day and night. Ex- 
cellent cuisine (room service available), a host 
of exciting sports, cabarets, nightly dinner 
dances. filus. brochure from Dept. S.P.3, Sinah 
Warren, Hayling Island, Hants. Phone Hayling 


77272 


ROME, ATHENS, DUBROVNIK, by Dormo- 
bile jeaving London 26th Aug.. returning 25th 
Sept. £37 (travel oniy).—Box 5862. 

RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, receive 
a few guests.—Tei.: Rye 2207. 





PRESENTING 








. a new concept of river cruising by the botels 
‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ carrying 60-80 pas- 
sengers in first-class comfort through the sunshine 
of the Rhineland, visiting four countries — 
HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE §$ and 
SWITZERLAND in 15 days of delightful re- 
laxation. Inc. fare from London with excursions 
from 59 gns. Please send for our brochure, 
*botel cruises.” 


CORNELDER’S 


114 Shaftesbury Avenge, London, W.1 
GERrard 6336. 





at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.Al. Telephone: 
Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 


World: 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad, 2$d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) id. —Friday, Mareh 4, 1960. 
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